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POETRY. 


THE FAMILY SEPULCHRE, 
BY MRS, GEORGE LENOX-CONYNGHAM, 


Close by a grave three mourners prayed, 
When day was almost done; 

And on a tomb-stone, newly laid, 
Beamed the departing sun. 


One wore a recent widow’s dress; 
Her face was pale and fair, 

And very sad;—but there was less 
Of grief than patience there. 


Two youths were kneeling at her side, 
In early boyhood’s flush; 
And through their veins, in life’s first pride, 
The pure blood seemed to rush, 


His arms were reverently crost, 
Upon each stripling’s breast: 

The father they had lately lost, 
Was in that place of rest. 


Their prayer was ended:—as they rose, 
The widow joined their hands: 

**My sons!” she said, “let this world’s woes 
Draw closer friendship’s bands. 


«*We three have prayed upon the grave 
For us and ours designed; 

It holdeth one so true and brave, 
His like is not behind. 


<‘] feel I have not long to stay 
Before I, too, shall be 

Reposing here;—then come’and pray, 
My children! over me.” 


Years passed away, and in that time, 
The brothers were estranged: 

And mutual doubt and conscious crime 
Each clouded spirit changed. 


* * * * 


Two old men, in a burying place, 
Knelt by a moss-clad stone: 

One in his hands concealed his face, 
And thought himself alone. 


But wistfully the other gazed;— 
Hoped,—dreaded,—hoped again: 

The downcast eyes at length were raised 
They knew each other then, 


Those aged men hath both returned 
From countries tar away, 

Because their softened souls had yearned, 
Upon that grave to pray. 


They prayed,--and thought of her that slept 
The sepulchre within; 

And, heart to heart, the brothers wept 
O’er years of pride and sin. 


Together in that tomb they lie, 
And mingle dust with dust: 
They lived too long in enmity;— 
They died ia love and trust. 


TALES. 
From the Token and Atiautic Souvenier for 1234. 


THE WEDDING. 
AND THE FIRST CUP. 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 

And, after many ceremonies done, »@ 

He calls for wine:—a /ealth, quoth he, asif 

He’d been abroad, carousing to his mates 

After a storm.—T amine or THE SHREW. 

Francis Hayford was a young fellow, very 
like, in the matters of external appearance, 
manners, and way of thinking on most subjects, 
to a thousand others you may find scattered up 
and down our quiet villages or the smaller 
towns of our republic. He was an excellent 
looking youth, too, with a fine head of hair, 
that appendage which is so wonderfully expres- 
sive, after all; and which the author of Paul 
Clifford would have pronounced worthy of the 
Hon. Augustus ‘Tomlinson; rather pale and thin, 
not handsome, but with a decidedly sensible 
face, and an eye full of vivacity, and some 
might think of impatience and temper. He 
was no hero; let that be understood and wel- 
come; but a plain, honest youth, of some 
eighteen summers, with no fortune, nor with 
any of those externals, which, in the shape of 
money and place are apt to give one a sort of 
enviable prominence with a certain class of per- 
sons. But he could boast a more than respect- 
able share of that which is worth all the mines 


ia the world ; intelligence and education. He 


| 


differed, indeed, from the thousand whom I 
have said he resembled, in a few things; among 
which was conspicuous, his disrelish of society, 
and his absolute hatred of the forms and polite 
civilities of life, that were kept up, in some de- 
gree, around him. This was something rather 
singular, in one so full of youthful feeling, and 
so well calculated to light up and make joyous 
the circle in which he might revolve. He knew 
little or nothing of the world. How could it 
be otherwise? His years were few, and it seem- 
ed as though he intended, or that fate intended, 
they should bring him for the future, neither 
comfort nor instruction, aside from what sprung 
up about him on the quiet path he had cbosen. 
His disinclination to mingle with those of his 
own age, or, in short, with any, hitherto, in the 
common interchanges of life, could be account- 
ed for, pe:haps, solely by his situation, as an 
only son, the solitary support at the side of a 
widowed mother. For her he went and came 
in the way of his daily duties. —For her he 
worked and won; and while he felt the reward 
of his various industry in the unspeakable love 
and sympathy that grows up between such be- 
ings, so situated, he was as happy as most men 
who win kingdoms, for the purpose of comfort- 
ing their feelings of pride and power. 

Such a being it was easy to persuade, and for 
such a being it was a dangerous thing to go into 
the place of trial. Yet this was the person, in 
the completest peril, at all seasons, both from 
his sense of security and his inexperienc ; this 
was the person, who, like ten thousand others, 
was to date his ruin from the time of a little 
temptation, that assailed him under the disguise 
of an innocent indulgence. 

It was a busy seaport in which Francis Hay- 
ford aad his mother resided. By good conduct 
and good fortune, which sometimes go together 
even in these days of competition, he had be- 
come the mercantile agent of a house in Phila- 
delphia; and it was said by those whe knew and 
who loved to cheer his poor parent by the gos- 
sip, that his employer found high promise in 
Frank, and a hundred such excellent things that 
go directly to the heart, and make us breathe 
freer as we hear them repeated. Be that as 
it may, Frank had got as high as supercargo ; 
and just at the time my story commences, he 
was fitting, in that capacity, for a foreign voy- 
age. 

“' You look pale and sick, mother,’ said he, 
‘but don’t distress yourself about my going 
away; our voyages now are so short; and be- 
sides, I am in the way of promotion,’ 

The mother raised her head and shook it; and 
a tear stole into her eye, as she laid her hand 
upon the head of her boy. She looked at him, 
but did not speak a word. She was thinking 
of what he had been to her, and that she was 
to lose him. As she gazed, her lip began to 
tremble, and when Frank saw that, he could 
stand before her no longer, but his eye fell, and 
he turned with a rushing sensation about the 
heart, and went gently out of the room. The 
mother stood there, with one hand now press- 
ed upon her eyelids, convulsively, and the other 
still held out in the attitude of blessing her 
child. The poor fellow was not aware of his 
immediate destiny. 

‘Well Frank,’ said a delighted breathless 
friend, the only man on earth that he called 
such, one bright morning as they fell together; 
‘well, Frank, you will ot course come up and 
bear witness to my wedding to-night. You 
smile, but why not laugh in right earnest ; that 
smile looks as though you but half believed what 
I tell you ; but so it is, this very night 1 am to 
be married. You know how it is; they think 
in some places, that the whole thing must be 
nothing but crying and taking on—and—and— 
ina word, Harriet says you must come by all 
means, and help us through. Besides, you re- 
collect we promised to stand by each other in 
this battle.’ 

There was something like solicitation here ; 
for Frank at first shook his head, like a man 
whose impulse is to deny in all such cases, and 
said something about his going off, and his mo- 
ther, and much of the same character, very hur- 


ried and indistinct, as though he were shuffling 
after an excuse. But it would not do; and 
when he remembered his foolish boy-promise, 
he raised his head at once, took his companion 
firmly by the hand, and satisfied him in two 
words. 

‘1 will come, Wendoll; I will certainly come 
for your sake and Harriet’s, and—’ 

‘ Not a word more, then, my dear fellow,’ and 
Wendoll was away like an arrow; for it is a 
busy day, the bridal one, when the bridegroom 
summons his own guests. 

‘The wedding came, and the gathering. The 
good, and gay, and beautiful, met on the thresh- 
hold, and blessed it. They clustered round the 
bride, as courtiers round a queen; and the mai- 
dens smiled upon her, and whispered in her ear, 
and passed on with arch looks and a feeling of 
freedom of the whole house, and wandered up 
and down among the little crowd of festive 
friends, with hearts all turned to the song of 
delight, but yet evidently subdued by a certain 
kind of consciousness, that seemed to say, “it 
is proper to be as melancholy as we can.” 

The ceremony proceeded. It was simple and 
short. A low breathed prayer, and then a hymn 
with suppressed voices, as though the singers 
were at first half ashamed of the business; and 
it was finished. And there was Frank to wit- 
ness it. He stood aloof, an impatient gazer 
upon the whole affair, and was decidedly the 
most reserved and silent man in the company. 
Wendoll approached, and began to rally him in 
earnest, 

‘Is this your way of congratulating me, Sir 
Sobersides? Come, Frank, do throw off this, 
and come along with me, and do as others do. 
I must be pledged, and a bumper of the strong- 
est, L am determined on, as a health to you all.’ 
And others gathered round, and drew Frank 
with them to a side table, sparkling all over 
with liquors, for the merry and moody alike, 

‘I never drink, Wendoll, you know I never 
do. I cannot bear it.? Wendoll knew it, and 
so did the rest; and for this very reason they 
were determined to hunt him down. 

‘1 know,’ continued Frank, looking round, ‘I 
know, it looks foolish, very foolish, here, and 
just now too; but, now, why will you urge me?’ 

But he was urged on all sides, by smiles, and 
winks, and nods, till he was at first half morti- 
fied and then half mad at the business. 

Wendoll had poured his glass, and handed 
it to him. It was adulterated stuff, as fiery as 
brandy. At that moment the beautiful face of 
Harriet shone out upon him from a bevy of mai- 
dens, and a smile and an inclination of the head, 
as for ‘a health,’ met his eye at the instant. The 
glass was lifted and drained, and the face had 
disappeared. Frank turned to Wendoll. 

‘Ask me to drink no more, Wendoll; no 
more, as you love me. I have had fears; terri- 
ble fears, and dreams about this, and I cannot, 
I dare not indulge. 1 hate it; J hate it. Do’nt 
bribe me fo hate you.’ And his eye sparkled 
with a strange lustre, as he turned and mingled 
with the throng. ‘here may be something here 
that appears unnatural to the reader ; coming 
from a boy of eighteen, full of youthful blood, 
and prone to every fascination that besets his 
age- But who has not had his presentiments 
strong within him, even at this time of life, deal- 
ing with his spirit as a spell from which there 
is no escape, and which admits of no parley! 
Besides this was a first impulse, Let us see the 
issue. 

The night went on in merriment. That one 
glass had turned the scale with Francis Hay- 
ford ; and ere the company parted he had an- 
swered every tempter’s invitation, and went 
away, for the first time, with a flush upon his 
cheek, and that wild delight in his heart, that 
is so nearly allied to grief, to terror, and to tor- 
ture. He went home, how, he hardly knew, 
and slept miserably, and dreamt of the bridal, 
and his own shame and confusion. 

In one week from that day, his mother was a 
corpse. He had remained by her in tears, in 
sorrow, in remorse, almost in pittance. He had 
confessed his first fault with a burning brow and 
compressed lip, and had receiven the last warn- 


ing of his parent, mingled with all the soothing 
tunes that could not fail to escape the being, 
who, though this affliction had stricken her to 
the earth, had yet borne and nourished him. 
But she was dead, and the next cup which that 
son lifted was at her burial. They had all re- 
turned from the grave, and the liquor was wait- 
ing for them. It was the custom of the place 
and of the time, as it is now in many instances; 
yes, the custom of the place; a kind and silent 
usage, and certainly—certainly the memory of 
the dead was to be treated with respect! They 
drank ; what could they do, more or less! and 
that fated boy drank with them, again and again, 
with a kind of hurry and determination that 
could not be misconstrued. ‘I will drown my 
grief,’ (how many times have I heard the blas- 
phemy!)} ‘I will drown my grief,’ said he, ‘I 
feel the curse upon me ; and am I not alone, 
apoalately alone, with the wide world before 
me? 

Do you ask if the wedding rose in his mind! 
Wendoll was at his side, as a mourner, and Har- 
riet upon his arm. A few words only did Frank 
address to them. ‘ Your bridal, Wendoll, has 
decided my fate; and you, Harriet,’ continued 
he, in a low tone, and looking her suddenly in 
the face with a heated cheek and an unsettled 
eye, ‘you must account for this, and for my 
blood!’ 

They parted from him in haste, with a rising 
of anger mingled with wonder, and, deny it I 
cannot, with a bitter and unappeasable reproach. 
Strange inconsistency of human nature! To re- 
proach another with the effects, of which our- 
selves were the melancholy cause! 

From that time Frank Hayford was not seen 
for many years, in his native place. He left the 
country. He prosecuted his intended voyage, 
indeed; but things went wildly with him, and 
he never returned to render any account of it. 
He wandered over the earth, experiencing va- 
rious and strange fortunes. He struggled, as 
he supposed, with the demon that held him, and 
sometimes thought he had conquered. When 
this came upon him with any thing like convic- 
tion, he rose upon the earth, which he had in 
a manner polluted, with a strong step and a 
free iook, and wept like a child, as he went on- 
ward, and full of high anticipations, entered 
upon such little employment as good fortune 
occasionally sent him. But I will not veil the 
truth. He had temptations as well as rebukes, 
and he could not, or did not withstand them. 
Years and years he went on; not yet, not yet 
bowed to the earth, inhis awful bondage. He 
was not yet the decided drunkard, as the phrase 
goes in the world. But the path was full of 
danger, and shrouded in darkness, and his fall 
was but a moment delayed: for what are months 
and years when this impetus is complete! He 
stood, fora time, among men, with a steady 
though a shining eye; but his mind had gone 
down from the high place which it once held, 
and at its best estate, it was now the veriest re- 
ceptacle of all that was weak and disgusting. 
I need not dwell on this part of his history ; it 
can well be conceived, for experience tells the 
tale to every man and woman who has walked 
the world for a day, with open eyes, or unseal- 
ed ears. He went from place to place, and 
clime to clime, a sad, broken, and sinking man; 
full of thoughts that affrighted him, and of a 
hope, in some moments of desperate resolve, 
that at best was but a semblance of despair. 

* * * ~ * 

It was midday in summer; a hot, silent noon, 
when the very flitting of the grasshopper seems 
burdensome to the gazer, and the universal 
slumber and stillness of the air and earth are 
weary things to the spirit. mrs 

Under the ‘copper sky.’ an individual might 
be seen traversing the long street of the seaport 
in which the scene of my story lies, with a stea- 
dy but weak step; exceedingly weak, and slow. 
There appeared to be, however, an exertion to 
move forward at a pace quicker than nature 
seemed willing to allow, as though the person 
nearly worn out by effort, was now making an 
anxious struggle to reach the end of his jour- 


ney. His course laid directly towards the 
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house of Wendoll. It was asmall dwelling, a 
common, quiet looking residence, standing just 
off the road, among some tall unnoticeable sort 
of trees. It looked, however, like shelter; and 
‘our traveller had now made just up to the gate. 
The door of the house was flung wide open, ‘to 
catch all the air’ that was going. Wendoll and 
his wife were seated near a cradle, attending 
upon a sick child; and as they both raised their 
heads at a light but uncertain shuffling kind of 
step behind them, they saw Francis Hayford 
standing in the middle of the floor, gazing on 
them with a look—a strange look of seriousness 
and inquiry. Nota word did he utter, but there 
he stood like a statue, silent as death. The child 
then caught his eye for an instant. It was rais- 
ing its little arms for the cup which its aston- 
ished mother held, half hesitatingly in her hand. 
His eye glanced upon the cup, and with a sort 
of yell, he sprung forward, and before Wendoll 
could interpose, seized and dashed it upon the 
floor, breaking it into a thousand pieces. 

It was now that he first found utterance.— 
‘Wendoll ! Harriet ! areye at it again, and upon 
your baby, too! Stab, smother your child at 
once, but not that, not that! Feeding it with 
spirit ! why, look at me !’ and he stood up a- 
gain, trembling all over before them. Look at 
me, Wendoll: and you Harriet. See Frank Hay- 
ford, who was at your wedding, as good, and as 
steady, as healthy and happy, and as innocent 
too, as your infant there—yes; as your infant; 
the infant of your bosoms, and whjch you are 
now causing, ere it can lisp; and, see! what 
am I now? [I say, look—do’nt come near me, 
with your hands out so; I can’t take them, Hear 
what [ have got to say. Sit down, Harriet; sit 
down both of ye,’ and they dropped into their 
chairs, as though they had been under the influ- 
ence ofa spell. 

Frank stood a few moments, silent again, 
looking at them earnestly; his form bent, even 
in his youth; tottering in his very prime; shri- 
velled, and shrunk, and unclean; his cheeks 
hollow and white, save one spot---one small, 
round spot, glowing and changing, like some 
heated thing, under his skin, burning away his 
heart and his existence; his eye large and glaz- 
ed, and his lips ina perpetual spasm. There 
he stood; and with an energy that could not 
but be his last, and with a clearness and elo- 
quence that come at such times, and even from 
such persons, as though to plead for the pride 
of the spirit, the once unabused spirit of man, he 
said to the astonished and stricken creature be- 
fore him: 

‘I tell you, Wendoll, that you see your own 
work here; and your work, Harriet, your work, 
too.’ 

They both shuddered as he went on. 

‘Six years ago, I saw you married. To that 
moment I was untouched. I was unapproached 
by the evil one, whose I now am, inevitably and 
forever. I wasstrong, and honest, and unstain- 
ed; agood son andan ambitious boy. Now, I 
am a ruined, desolate wretch. Ihave been to 
my neck in crime, and polluted all over. Lam 
degraded, and despised, and diseased. Yes ! 
look at my face! It.is already on fire; I feel it 
day and night. Isleep not. My mind is gone 
out, and I am a wanderer that would exchange 
places and hopes, with the very dogs and worms. 
And now here me.—You, you—both of ye are 
to answer for this. In this house, in this room, 
ye first sold me to the destroyer. At the very 
altar where ye swore to each other, | was sacri- 
ficed. Your solicitations, Wendoll; do you for- 
get, Harriet, that smile, and your nod, and your 
Shealth,’ yes, your solicitations, your plot 
brought me to the first drop of strong drink, 
and that drop has brought me to this! Ye had 
it at your wedding; ye had every intoxicating 
thing there; and there ye ruined me. Are ye 
any better than I am!’ continued he: and his 
voice grew hoarse as he went on with the ex- 
citement ofa maniac. ‘Are ye any better than 
lam! What is that upon your table, there, as 
it was six years ago! I see your cheeks are 
tell-tales, Wendoll, though they blush; and IL 
see your wife is marked for the grave by your 
own hand; and your child, your very baby!— 
Wendoll! Wendoll! you, too, are in the same 
path with me, and we shall all soonsleep toge- 
ther. Would to God we might never wake ; 
but if there be a hereafter——’ 

As he ceased speaking, he fell his length upon 
the floor, He never stood up again on the 
earth, but from that day he went rapidly to his 
doom, and died, unregarded, unknown and un- 
wept. 

'. “The fate of Wendoll was no better; and be- 
fore he died, he said to me with a look I shall 


never forget, that his first sin his first drinking, 
was at a wedding and his next ata funeral! 


Thus we have told our story, which carries 
its own commentary. It illustrates, at least, a 
possible, nay, a probable case; and if so, it is 
enough, We are no advocates for banishing the 
simple and innocent things that minister to the 
pleasure of the social circle on the heart’s holy- 
day. We would keep them—but keep them 
uncontaminated. In short, as far as this tale 
goes, it only proves the abuse ofa festive occa- 
sion. We leave it, with its lesson. 


From the Metropolttan. 
‘IS IT TIME” OR, THE HEROINE OF THE 
TYROL. 
A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 

My regiment was quartered in the ancient 
town of Trent from the year 1805, when the 
Tyrol was annexed to the realm of Bavaria, un- 
til 1809; and the latter part of this period will 
ever exist in m recollection, as the most event- 
ful epoch hitherto encountered. 

The Bavarian sway, as is well known, was 
exceedingly unpopular throughout the newly 
incorporated country; and, in consequence, our 
sojourn was none of the pleasantest; in fact, for 
a long time we were sedulously cut by the inha- 
bitants of Trent and its neighborhood; and 
when at last they condescended to notice us at 
all, it was most frequently to pick a quarrel, 
and to show their teeth at least, if they dared not 
bile. 

It will readily be imagined that this state’ of 
things was particularly irksome to a party chief- 
ly consisting of young officers eager in the pur- 
suit of diversion, and wearied with the monotony 
of a garrison life. We were compelled to con- 
tract our enjoyments within a very narrow cir- 
cle, which almost prohibited the chance of vari- 
ety; when one evening after a jovial mess, it 
was proposed by two or three of the most vola- 
tile amongst us, that we should, at any risk, as- 
sist at a soiree which we had heard was to be gi- 
ven the same night, at a mansion within a mile 
or twoofthe town. This mad-headed project 
was adopted—despite the remonstrances of the 
more sober and reflecting of our cloth—by my- 
self and some half dozen other swaggering, or 
rather staggering youths, who modestly deemed 
themselves the elite of his Bavarian Majesty’s 
— regiment of light dragoons. 

Amidst continued and boisterous merriment 
at the idea ofa ‘'yrolese assemblee, we pursued 
our route, and reaching the chateau, penetrated 
ere the wonder-stricken domestic had time to 
announce us, into the principal sa/on, which, to 
our surprise, was filled with a company appa- 
rently as well dressed and well bred as might on 
an average be found at the conversazioni of Mu- 
nich itself. Our sudden and unexpected pre- 
sence seemed to paralyze the whole assem- 
blage; and many eyes were turned upon us as 
glaring as those of Tyba't at the intrusion of 
the hostile Montagues. As in that instance, 
however, so now, the host---a benevolent and 
sensible man—betook himself to soiten matters; 
and politely advancing, both welcomed and in- 
vited us to sit. We had prepared ourselves for 
every circumstance save one--which one was 
precisely that | have justrelated. We should 
infallibly, flushed as we were with wine, havo 
persisted in exchanging some chit-chat with the 
country belles, even had we subsequently been 
obliged to retreat, sword in hand, to our quar- 
ters. But thus received by the master of the 
house, our heroism fell fruiuiess, and we certain- 
ly cut but a sorry figure: it was fortunate that 
one of the party possessed presence of mind 
enough to extricate himself'and comrades from 
so embarrassing a dilemma. 

in candid terms he begged pardon of the host 
for our unauthorized and unmannerly intrusion; 
pleaded, in excuse, the miserable monotony of 
our quarters; appealed to the ladies indulgent- 
ly to step forward as peace-makers between us 
and their male friends; and, in short, succeed- 
ed in placing all parties finally on easy and good 
humored terms. 

Amnog'st the numerous damsels’present, one 
in particular attracted and fixed my notice. She 
was very young; but her whole contour, and 
the sweet intellectuality of her countenance, 
impelled me to devote to her my entire atten- 
tion; nor did the fair Dorothea—for so I found 
she was called—seem disposed to repel these 
advances. In fact, the whole of the company 
grew more and more sociable, w<th one solitary 
exception—that of an individual called Rusen, 
whose dark complexion and wily features look- 
ed more Italian than German, and formed a stri- 


king contrast to the smiling, sunhy aspect of 
Dorothea. It was indeed difficult to imagine 
that any thing could exist in common between 
two persons apparently so opposite; but I ob- 
served that in proportion to the increase of my 
familiarity with the latter, the sinister counte- 
nance of tusen waxed more and more gloomy. 

The lady evidently remarked this change; 
and when it became so palpable as not to be 
mistaken, she made up to him, and tried sundry 
little arts and enticements to win him back to 
complacency. ‘This undoubtedly looked like 
love; and the strange suspicion was confirmed 
by a bystander; who,on the young lady’s quit- 
ting my neighborhoood, laughingly said, “take 
heed; you will incur the vengeance of Rusen, 
who is a scheming sort of a fellow, if you con- 
tinue to flirt with his betrothed.” The words 
sounded unaccountably; for even at that mo- 
ment, as I gazed on the pair, her anxious, agi- 
tated manner bore rather the semblance of fear 
than affection. Indeed, from a feeling { could 
scarcely define, I resolved that this alleged con- 
tract should not prevent my offering to escort 
the fair one home--which, when the hour of se- 
paration arrived, [ accordingly took occasion to 
do. She declined the offer with a bland smile. 
{ did not press it under the circumstances, but 
turned away to saunter once more through the 
rooms. On returning however, towards the 
spot, my surprise was great to see Dorothea still 
seated there alone, and apparently much cha- 
grined. ‘*Captain,” said she as [ approached, 
and striving to assume a tone of gaity, “I fear 
you willaccuse me of caprice, but were your of- 
fer now repeated, I would accept it.” Of course 
I lost no time in profiting by this alteration, and 
having summoned Dorothea’s attendant, we at 
once set forward for her home, which I under- 
stood to be at some little distance from the Bot- 
zen road. 

The night was dark and the streets were de- 
serted. The domestic preceded us witha torch, 
and by its rays { could perceive that my compa- 
nion’s features were thoughtful and abstracted. 
To all my efforts to engage her in conversa- 
tion, she answered by monosyllables; until at 
length she suddenly exclaimed, “Captain Lie- 
ber, Iam now near home, and have no further 
cause to dread interruption or molestation.— 
You, on the contrary, being unfortunately a Ba- 
varian,” (and I thought I could detect a sigh as 
sie spoke, ) ‘tare obnoxious to many around us. 
lentreat you, therefore, to return to your quar, 
ters: do so as expeditiously and quietly as may 
be, and forget « weakness which has possibly 
caused me to lead you into peril.’ She uttered 
these words, though whisperirgly, with much 
earnestness; and, as to give them greater force, 
at the same time pressed my arm with fervor.— 
That pressure thrilled through my heart; but its 
effect was different from what she had intend- 
ed, for I was the more determined to escort her 
safely to the door. 

On reaching the chateau, we found it enve- 
loped in darkness and sileace, but Dorothea 
having knocked at a window, it was gently 
opened, and after a moment’s whispering, a 
large cloak and slouched hat were handed out 
toher. “Take these,” said she; “disguise may 
now be necessary. They willserve to conceal 
your uniform and your cap.” 

“What dread you then?” I inquired, some- 
what startled. ‘*We Bavarians and the Tyrol- 
ese now form one people; we are not at war 
with each other, and even the peasantry will 
soon become friendly to a government which re- 
quires nothing but order and submission to law- 
ful power.” 

“Lawful power,” responded the lovely rebe 
“can proceed neither from the sword nor pen— 
from the issue of battles nor negociations of 
peace.” 

whence then does it proceed” 

“From the will of the people. But I must 
not argue with you,” pursued she smiling; “all 
| seek just now isa sound night’s repose, which 
Iam sure you will not, by neglecting my pre 
caution, deprive me of.” 

By way of answer, I enveloped myself in the 
ample folds of the mantel, I raised her delicate 
little hands to my lips, and, tempted by her ac- 
quiescence, exclaimed; ‘‘You are obeyed; but 
ere | go, dear Dorothea, tell me—are you indeed 
betrothed to that gloomy looking Rusen?”’ 

““Yes—no!” replied she, and rushing into the 
house, put a stop to all further communication. 

Transported with an indistinct emottion of 
hope, I quitted the dwelling of the lovely Ty- 
rolese, and commenced my journey homewards. 
For awhile my imagination wandered into all 
sorts of delightful prospects for the future, un- 


til the obscurity of the path recalled me to the 
passing moment. I fancied that, through the 
prevailing gloom, | could distinguish in the dis. 
tance, the faint lights of the little town of Trent; 
and thus encouraged, was walking briskly on. 
ward, when my progress was arrested by com- 
ing close upon a human figure, apparently man- 
tled like myself, and gliding forward with noise. 
less steps. Whilst listening for some signs of 
life from this object, it suddenly disappeared. 
I paused in surprise; and a moment after, a 
voice behind me murmured softly, “Js it time!” 
Instinctively disguising my tones, | replied 
“Lime to be snug in bed, friend;” on which the 
challenger, as if mistaken in the person he ad- 
dressed, without another word retired. 

There was something about this circum. 
stance, coupled with the preceding ones, that § 
did not altogether like-particularly as I thought 
[ recognized, in the voice I had just heard, that 
of usen. Grasping the hilt of my sabre, § 
struck out of the main road, and took a bye. 
path, which, at the expense of a little detour, 
might, I conceived, save me the hazard of being 
waylaid. This path led through some conven. 
tual ruins, and I resolved on reaching them to 
play the sentinel for a few minutes, and recon. 
noitre before I penetrated farther into the yal. 
ley before me. I threaded my way among the . 
rotting walls cautiously and in silence--and it 
was well I did so, or I should have stumbled 
right upon a man, who, with folded arms, was 
leaning-against a parapet. He must have been 
dozing, for the next moment he started at the 
voice ofa person who approached from another 
quarter, uttering the question I had before 
heard, ‘Is ittime?” The voice was certainly 
Rusen’s, and his interlocutor answered with the 
word, **Salurn!* 

‘‘Has he passed you!” inquired Rusen. 

“No: not a mouse could have gone by me 
unobserved, rejoined the watchful sentinel, 
much less an accursed Bavarian.” 

**‘Come back with me then, to the high road, 
and we will go onward, for he cannot be much 
longer, and the more distant we are from the 
town, the better.” 

The conspirators (whose purpose was now 
evident) retired, and as soon as their footsteps 
grew faint in the distance, I emerged from the 
friendly buttress which had concealed me, and 
hastened, with returning confidence, to my 
quarters, 

On inquiry next morning, I learnt that Rusen 
was anative of Verona, but possessed of great 
property and influence in the neighborhood of 
Botzen. He was considered as the accepted 
lover of Dorothea, who, however, it was gener- 
ally suspected, in receiving his addresses, was 
swayed more by political motives than the hope 
of connubial happiness. This remarkable young 
creature, at that time just budding forth a deli- 
cate and fragile maiden, had distinguished her- 
self three years previously, when her country 
fell into the hands of Bavaria, by her ingenuity 
in suggesting continual obstacles to the domi- 
nation of the Bavarian government. Yet, urged 
by my hopes, [ could not help imagining (from 
the interest she took in my preservation,) that 
her hostility to my native land was either deceas- 
ed or had been exaggerated. 

Some time elapsed, after these occurrences, 
before | could again obtain an interview with 
Dorothea. Meanmhile, I one evening received 
orders to escort with my troop a supply of mo- 
ney to Botzen. As I must pass her father’s 
chateau on the route, I resolved at all hazards 
to attempt to see the object of so many both of 
my waking and sleeping thoughts. I therefore 
gave instructions to my lieutenant to await me 
at a village a little further on, and dismounting, 
struck into a circuitous path which led to the 
hall door ofthe mansion. Finding this open, I 
was in the act of presenting myself unannounc- 
ed in the parlor, when I was fixed to the spot by 
the startling voice of Rusen.—7b-morrow night 
then!”’ he exclaimed to some other person in 
the apartment,” “to-morrow night, in he Salurn 
Castile!” 


“Agreed—but stay—hear me!” and I recog- 
nized the tones of Dorothea. 

1 recollect not the precise train of thoughts 
that whirled through my brain—there was some- 
thing of jealousy—of disappointment—of indig~ 
nation; when my consciousness flowed again in 
a clear stream, I found myself in full gallop after 
my troop in advance. 

Upon our return the following afternoon, I 
shifted the quarters of my company to the vil- 
lage Salurn, and having seen both men and hor- 
ses properly billeted, crossed, towards twilight, 


a wild and terrific chasm, forming one of the 
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natural defences of the ruined castle which tow- 
ered high over head, its turrcts glowing with the 
rays of the setting sun, whilst beneath all was 
quickly becoming immersed in gloom. Having 


| 


instinct, my feet fixed themselves firmly in the 
friendly cavities. I quickly gained upon the 
light, whilst I felt my strength redoubled by 
that tiger like feeling which works on man 


never beheld these majestic remains at so favor-| when he finds almost within his grasp a deadly 
able a moment, I was for sometime absorbed by foe. Immediately above us was a narrow plat- 
the contemplation: from this reverie, however, | form running round the base of the building, 


I was aroused by the sudden apparition of a 
young mountaineer, who leapt from crag to crag 
with inconceivable agility. 
of insult from the peasantry, 1 had laid aside my 
regimental dress, and therefore watched the 
boy’s progress, heedless whether or not he 
should be followed by atrain. He passed swiftly 
as the wind, but in passing threw toward me a 
scrap of paper, which he took from a small bas- 
ket on his arm. I eagerly examined it, but 
found nothing more than the enigmatical words 
Tis time!” 

I turned over and over in my mind the proba- 
ble meaning of these emphatic syllables. Their 
reference to Rusen’s mysterious question was 
palpable; but what did both conjointly imply?’ 
Although the Tyrolese were known to be gen- 
erally disaffected to their existing rulers, yet no 
evidences had been given of open and organ- 
ixed hostility. It is true—for my suspicions now 
aggravated every occurrence I could not thor- 
oughly explain—that I had latterly observed 
several groups of persons engaged in close and 
anxious conversation; and in one instance saw a 
considerable body of men fixing their eyes in- 
tently on the summit of Salurn Castle; but these 
were vague circamstances, which yielded no 
positive deduction. 

What was to be done? At first, I felt strong- 
ly disposed to return to the village and get my 
trocps under arms ; but my interest to discover 
whether Rusen and Dorothea met at so strange 
a time, and in so strange a place, was uncon- 
querable, heightened too, by their manifest con- 
nexion with what I now began to consider a 
watchword. I resolved finally, since I was so 
far on the road, to satisfy myself first in this mat- 
ter, and then haste to Salurn and Trent and take 
the necessary precautions. 

Accordingly, 1 pushed on my way, nor relax 
ed in my pace, although I had to struggle with 
sundry steep assents and rude crags, until I found 
myself at the foot of the immense rock whereon 
the castle stands. The grand difficulty now was, 
to discover the direct rough-hewn flight of 
steps leading up to the structure, in seeking 
which I explored the entire circumference, and 
lost so much time, that it had grown dusk all 
round me. What my sensations were during 
this interval it is impossible to describe! 

Thus situated, my quick ear detected the 
voice of Rusen, It sounded from beyond a pro- 
jecting corner. of the cliff. Favoured by the 
darkness, | groped round, and had scarce dou- 
bled the point, when the transient gleam of a 
lantern fell on three figures, in whom I recog- 
nized Rusen, Dorothea, and a female whom | 
did not remember to have seen before. This 
momentary light likewise enabled me to attain 
a spot where I could hear at least, whatever 
passed. 

Complete silence was maintained by all three 
for some time—and in the doubtful light their 
outlines reminded me of a group of marble 
statues. ‘Hear me,” at length exclaimed Ru- 
sen in a rough and angered voice, “ and let us 
fully understand each other. Iam, as you know, 
not a Tyrolese. I have no personal feelings to 
gratify by setting this unhappy country in a 
blaze. On the contrary, those peaceful plans of 
commerce which have brought me hither thrive 
best when public tranquillity is established. If, 
therefore, I stand committed to this confederacy, 
and throw into the scale my money, influence, 
and credit, my reward must be rendered cer- 
tain. Pronounce, therefore, the word Dorothea, 
say that fo-morrow you will be my wife, and this 
moment will 1 spring up the rocky height. 
Speak clearly and firmly ; for no longer, and 
least of all, here, here will I be trifled with. 

A few moments elapsed ere Dorothea an- 
swered, and when she did, her tones were so 
faint and tremulous that it was quite impossible 
to distinguish them. ‘She has consented,” 
exclaimed the other female ; ‘* up then, if you 
be a man!” 

So intense was my excitement that the whole 
scene was, as it were, branded upon my heart. 
The parties moved away, and with stealthy 
pace I followed. A minute after, the light was 
seen ascending, as if spontaneously, the face of 
the cliff. Its position enabled me to hit upon 
the steps, which, without a moment’s hesitation, 
I began to mount. They were almost perpen- 
dicular—slippery and dangerous ; but, as if by 


and here I overtook my rival. 
My advancing footsteps induced him to turn 


‘To avoid any risk | in surprise, and at the same instant I rushed on 


him and seized him by the throat. ‘* Jesu Ma- 
ria!” cried he, as his fingers convulsively 
sought some firm hold upon me, ‘Js tt not time?’ 

Yes!” I rejoined, it is time!”” and as the 
gleam of the lantern showed him my features, 
his own showed a mingled feeling of exultation 
and horror. “In the name of the king,” I pur- 
sued, “Il apprehend youasa traitor. Will you 
resign yourself my prisoner?” 

** Never!” shouted he. 

‘Then down with you!’ and with my collect- 
ed strength I dragged him to the brink of the 
precipice. 

The Italian struggled desperately, and we 
hung together for several minutes over the 
abyss. A complexity of passions nerved my 
arm. Personal antipathy to the man, loyalty to 
my king, love of Dorothea, all combined to an- 
imate me ; but my antagonist possessed consid- 
erable muscular strength, and I doubt whether 
the issue would have been successful for me, 
had he not relaxed his hold in order to draw a 
poignard. This action was fatal to the unfortu- 
nate Rusen. I had obtained considerable celeb- 
rity in wrestling, with which manly exercise we 
often beguiled a wearisome hour in garrison, 
and the instant he loosed his gripe, I got my 
foot between his, and fairly tripped him up. 

He fell heavily and headlong from the plat- 
form upon the mass of rock beneath, uttering a 
piercing yell. I stood a moment almost petri- 
fied; but having recovered from this stupor, 
my next step was to descend again the rocky 
stairs and discover whether my victim yet lived. 
On reaching the spot whereon he had fallen, | 
found already there Dorothea and her friend, 
bending with speechless horror over the mo- 
tionless body of Rusen, at whose breast the lan- 
tern still remained suspended and unextin- 
guished. 

“Are you here, captain?” exclaimed Doro- 
thea, half shrieking: ‘* merciful heaven, is this 
a dream?” 

‘Let us think of it hereafter but as one,” 
replied I.—** You, at any rate, must have no 
share in this scene of crime and death.”’ 

She answered not, but knelt and unloosed 
the lamp from the body of Rusen. ‘ Leave 
me, leave me, Captain Leiber. I must hence, 
to obey the call of a sacred duty.—As poor 
Rusen, alas! no longer lives to perform it, I 
must complete his intention!” 

‘‘ Dorothea!” exclaimed J, *‘ this is the lan- 
guage of madness. You are at present strongly 
excited, and not able to think for yourself. I 
must therefore insist on conducting you from 
this accursed spot. Come, let us begone! my 
duty summons me away.” 

“ What duty?” rejoined she, firmly but sadly. 
“You go to be the means of betraying, perhaps 
to death, the ill-fated being you have said you 
loved.” 

‘‘Never, by heaven!” cried I, ‘*not by a 
word, not by a look.” 

But there may be other witnesses of this 
transaction, and * she paused a moment, 
and then resumed—— ‘‘ In the centre turret of 
the castle above us are deposited certain papers 


which I am resolved to demolish with the flame’ 


of this lamp: otherwise I cannot rest in peace.” 

‘If that be all, L will accomplish it. Give me 
the lamp.” 

“ You, captain!”*—and she shuddered as she 
spoke. 

‘* Nay, dearest Dorothea, hesitate no lenger: 
time presses.” 

The maiden wrung her hands and wept aloud. 

** Do you fear,” resumed I, scarce knowing 
what I said, ‘‘ that I should examine the papers 
and betray their contents?” 

‘* I confess that 7s my fear,” she replied ling- 
eringly. 

“ Shall I then swear not to do so 

‘*No, but promise by your honor, by your 
love for me, that when you have ascended the 
turret and found the packet, which is placed 
upon a small box ona flat stone near its top, 
you will—without looking for any inscription— 
instantly burn both box and packet, and watch 
their gradual consumption to ashes. Do you 
promise this?” 

‘*1 do, on the honor of a soldier.” 
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The agitating occurrences of the night had | 


thrown my mind into a state of chaos. I was 
ncapable at the moment of any connected train 
if thought, and my predominant feeling was 
the renewed hope of at length attaining Doro- 
thea’s heart and hand. 

I seized the lamp from the grap of the heroic 
though trembling girl, and having once more 
climbed the precipitous steep, gained its pinna- 
cle without accident. J felt dizzy for a moment 
on reaching the level from whence the unfor- 
tunate Rusen had been dashed ; but with un- 
flinching resolution waded over broken stones 
and rubbish, until E was at the foot of the ruin- 
ed central tower. Its winding-stair was imper- 
fect and dilapidated, and I was half dead with 
fatigue ere I had reached the top. The fresh 
air, however, which then blew unimpeded over 
my head, did much to revive me, and at length 
I approached the mysterious packet. It was 
deposited on a stone which projected a little 
from the wall. 

True to my promise, I averted my eyes whilst 
applying the flame to the objects mentioned. 
The paper however, having probably become 
damp, would not readily ignite, and I was thus 
unwillingly forced to turn and look toward the 
stone whereon it rested, when I perceived its 
srfaceu to be—completely blank. 

An icy coldness shot through every vein as I 
made this discovery. Meantime the paper had 
taken fire, and as it blazed, emitted sundry 
sparks as if from gunpowder ; and having com- 
municated to the box beneath, immediately a 
huge column of blue flame ascended, steadily, 
high into the air. My mental perceptions be- 
came clear on the instant. All traces of confu- 
sion vanished from my brain, and the whole truth 
was at once developed. With sudden impulse 
and supernatural strength, I drew the stone from 
the wall, and hurled it, box and all, into the 
void below: but it was too late!—the sienax 
was given. From‘the summit of every hill, far 
and near, fires arose, as if simultaneously, toss- 
ing about their flames like so many hell-spirits, 
in the blackness of night, replying to each 
other’s call. The next moment we heard the 
drums of the infantry, and the trumpets of the 
dragoons, and these were quickly succeeded by 
the thunder of small arms and cannon which 
echoed from valley to valley. 

How I descended, first the turret, and then 
the rock, I have not the most distant know- 
ledge. Tearing myself from the outstretched 
arms of Dorothea, I sprang like a maniac into 
the village. Alas! I just arrived in time to see 
my brave fellows, surrounded and overwhelm. 
ed, cut to pieces by armed peasantry. Every 
where around was shouted the signal cry—** /¢ 
is time!” On that fatal night the Tyrol was 
lost to Bavaria!” 

Struck by a bullet I fell; and when after 
great and protracted suffering, I was once more 
enabled to perceive what passed around me, I 
found the mountain land restored into the arms 
of Austria, and recognized in my nurse its he- 
roic patriot, Dorothea ; who—hostilities having 
ceased and no further national jealousies exist- 
ing between us—shortly afterwards became my 
wife, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EQROPE, 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Account of Vesuvius; the hermitage; the famous la- 
grima Christi; difficulties of the path; carious ap- 
pearance of the old crater; odd assemblage of tra- 
vellers; the new crater; splendid prospect; Mr. 
Mathias, author of the Pursuits of Literature; the 
archbishop of Tarento. 

Mounted upon asses much smaller than their ri- 
ders, aud with each a bare-legged driver behind, we 
commenced the ascentof Vesuvius, It wasa trou- 
blesome path, worn through the rough scoria of old 
eruptions, and after two hours’ toiling, we were glad 
dismount at **the hermitage.” lives a ca- 
puchin friar on a prominent rib in the side of the 
volcano, the red-hot Java dividing above his dwelling 
every year or two, and coursing away to the valley in 
two rivers of fire on either side of him. He has been 
there twelve years, and supports himself and proba- 
bly half his brotherhood at the monastery by selling 
lagrima Christi to strangers. It is a small white 
building with a little grass and a few trees about it, 
and looks like an island in the black waste of cinders 
and lava. 

A shout from the guide was answered by the open- 
ing of 9 small window above, and the shaven crown 
of the old friar was thrust forth witha welcome and 
a request that we would mount the stairs to the per- 
lour. He received us at the top, and gave us chairs 
around a plain board table, upon which he set several 
bottles of the far-famedj wine of Vesuvius, One 
drinks it, and blesses the volcano that warmed the 
roots of thegrape. It is a ripe, rich, full-bodied 
liquor which ‘‘ascends me into the brain” sooner 


than any continental wine I have tasted. I never 
drank any thing more delicious. 

_ We re-mounted our asses and rode on, much more 
indifferent than before to the roughness of the path. 
It strikes one like the road to the infernal regions.— 
No grass, not a shrub, nothing but a wide mountain 
of cinders, black and rugged, diversified only by the 
deeper dye of the newer streaks of lava. The eye 
wearied of gazing on it. We mounted thus for an 
hour or more, arriving at Jast at the base of a lofty 
cone whose sides were but slopes of deepashes. We 
left cur donkeys here in company with those of a 
large party that had preceded us, and made prepa- 
rations to ascend on fuot, The drivers unlaced their 
sashes, and passing them around the waists of the 
ladies, took the ends over their shoulders. and 
proceeded. Harder werk could searce be conceived, 
Che feet had no hold, sinking knee-deep at every 
step, and slipped back so much, that our progress 
was almost imperceptible. The ladies were soon 
tired out, although more than half dragged up by the 
guides. Atevery few steps there was a general cry 
fora halt, and we lay down in the warm ashes, quite 
breathless and discouraged. 

In something more than an hour from the her- 
mitage we reached the edge of the old ecrater.— 
rhe scene here was very curious. A hollow, per- 
hapsa mile round, composed entirely of scoria(like 
the cinders under a blacksmith’s window) contained 
in its centre the sharp new cone of the last erup- 
tion. Around, in various directions, sat some thirty 
groups of travellers, with each their six or seven 
Italian guides, retreshing themselves with a lunch 
after the fatigues of the ascent. There were Eng- 
lish, Germans, French, Russians and Italians, each 
speaking their own language, and the largest party, 
oddly enough, was fromthe United States. As I 
was myself travelling with foreigners, and found my 
countrymen on Vesuvius unexpectedly, the mixture 
of nations appeared still more extraordinary. The 
combined heat of the sun and the volcano beneath 
us, had compelled the Italians to throw off half their 
dress, and they sat or stood leaning on their long 
pikes, with their brown faces and dark eyes glowing 
with heat, as fine models of ruffians as ever startled 
a traveller in this country of bandits. Eight or ten 
of them were grouped around a crack in the crater, 
roasting apples and toasting bread. There were 
several of these cracks winding about in different di- 
rections, of which I could barely endure the heat, 
holding my hand atthe top. A stick thrust ina foot 
or more, was burnt black in a moment. 

With another bottle or two of “lagrima Christi” 
and a roasted apple, our courage was renewed, and 
we picked our way across the old crater, sometimes 
lost inthe smoke which steamed up through the 
cracks, and here and there treading on beautiful beds 
of crystals of sulphur. The ascent of the new cone 
was shorter but very difficult. The ashes were so 
new and light, that it was like a steep sand bank, 
giving discouragingly at the least pressure, and sink- 
ing till the next step was taken. The steams of 
sulphur as we approached the summit, were all but 
intolerable. The ladies coughed,the guides sneezed 
and called on the Madonna, andI never was more 
relieved than in catching the first clear draught of 
wind on the top of the mountain. 

Here we all stood at last\—crowded together on the 
narrow edge of a cvater formed within the year,and 
Jiable every moment to be overwhelmed with burn- 
ing lava. ‘There was scarce room to stand, and hot 
ashes burnt our feet as they sank into it. The fee 
males of each party sunk to the ground, and the 
common danger and toil breaking down the usual 
stiff barrier of silence between strangers, the conver- 
sation became general, and the hour on the erater’s 
edge passed very agreeably. 

A strong lad would just about throwa stone from 
one side to the other of the new crater. It was about 
forty feet deep, perhaps more, and one crust of sul- 
phar lined the whole. It was half the time obscur- 
edin smoke, which poured in volumes from the 
broad cracks with which it is divided in every direc- 
tion, and occasionally an eddy of wind was caught in 
the vast bowl, and for a minute its bright yellow 
surface was perlectly clear, There had not been an 
eruption for four or five months, and the abyss, 
which is for years together a pitof fire and boiling 
lava, hashad time to harden over, and were it not 
for the smoking seams, one would scarce suspect the 
existence of the tremendous voleano slumbering 
beneath. 

Alter we had been on the summit a few minutes, 
an English clergyman of my acquaintance to our sur- 
prise emerged from the smoke. He had been to the 
bottom for specimens of sulphur for his cabinet. 
Contrary to the advice of the guide, I profited by 
his experience, and disappeared in the flying clouds, 
reached the lowest depth of the crater with some 
difficulties of foot-hold and breath. The cracks, 
which I crossed twice, were so brittle as to break 
like the upper ice of a twice frozen pond beneath my 
feet, and the stench of the exhaling gases, was nau- 
seating beyond all the sulphuretted hydrogen have 
everknown. ‘The sensation was painfully suffocating 
from the moment I entered the crater. I broke as 
many bits of the bright Pen: crystals from the 
crust as my confusion and failing strength would 
allow,and then remounted, feeling my way upthrough 
the smoke to the summit. 

I can compare standing on the’top of Vesuvius 
and looking down upon the bay and city of Naples, 
to nothing but mounting a peak in the infernal re- 
gions overlooking paradise. The larger crater en- 
circles you entirely for a mile, cutting offthe view 
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of the sides of the mountain, and from the elevation 
ot the new cone, you look over the rising edge of 
this black field of smoke and cinders, and drop{the 
eye at oace upon Naples, lying asleep in the sun, 
with its lazy sails upon the water, and the green hills 
enclosing it clad in the indescribable beauty of an 
Italian atmosphere. Beyond all comparison, by the 
testimony of every writer and traveller, the most 
beautiful scene in the world, the loveliest water and 
the brightest land, lay spread out before us. © With 
the stench of hot sulphur in our nostrils, ankle deep 
in black ashes, and a waste of smouldering cinders 
in every direction around us, the enjoyment of the 
view certainly did not want for the heightening of 
contrast. 


We made our descent by jumps through the slid- 
ing ashes, frequently tumbling over each other, and 
retraciog in five minutes the toil of an hour. Our 
donkeys stood tethered together en the herbless 
field of cinders, and we were soon in the clumsy sad- 
dies, and with a call at the hermitage, and a parting 
draught of wine with the friar, we reached our car- 
riages at the little village of Resina in safety. The 
feet of the whole troop were ina wretched condition. 
The ladies had worn shoes, or slight boots, which 
were cut to pieces of course, and one very fine look- 
ing girl, the daughter of an elderly French gentle- 
man, had, with the usual improvidence of her nation, 
started in satin slippers. She was probably lamed 
for a month, as she insisted on persevering, and 
wrapped her feet in handkerchiefs to return. 

We rode along the curve of the bay, by one of 
these matchless sunsets of Italy, and arrived at Na- 
ples at dark. 

I have had the pleasure lately of making the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Mathias, the distinguished au- 
thor of the ‘Pursuits of Literature,” and the trans- 
lator of Spenser and other English poets in Itatian. 
About twenty years ago, this well known scholar 
came to Italy on a desperate experiment: of health. 
Finding himself better, almost against hope, he has 
remained from year to year in Naples, in love with 
the climate and the language, until, at this day, he 
belongs less to the English than the Italian literature, 
having written various original poems in Italian, and 
translated into Italian verse to the wonder and ad- 
miration of the scholars of the country. I found 
him this morning at his lodgings, in an old palace 
on the Pizzofaleone, buried in books as usual, and 
good humoured enough to give an hour to a young 
man, who had no claim on him beyond the ordinary 
interest in a distinguished scholar. He talked a great 
deal of America naturally, and expressed a very 
strong friendship for Mr. Everett, whom he had met 
on his travels, requesting me at the same time to 
take to him a set of his works as a remembrance.— 
Mr. Mathias is a small man, of perhaps sixty years, 

erfectly bald, and a little inclined to corpulency.— 
iis head is ample, and would make a fine picture 
ofa scholar. His voice is hurried and modest, and 
from long residence in Italy his English is full of 
Italian idioms. He spoke with rapture of Da Pont, 
calling me back as | shut the door to ask for him.— 
It seemed to give him uncommon pleasure that we 
appreciated and valued him in America. 

I have looked over, this evening, a small volume, 
which he was kind enough to give me. It is enti- 
tled ‘‘Lyric Poetry, by T. I. Mathias, a new edition, 
printed privately.” It is dated 1832, and the poems 
were probably all writen within the last two years. 
The shortest extract I can make is a ‘Sonnet to the 
Memory of Gray,” which strikes me as very beau- 
tiful. 


Lord of the various lyre! devout we turn 

Our pilgrim steps to thy supreme abode, 

And tread with awe the solitary road 

To grace with votive wreaths thy hallow'd urn. 

Yet, as we wander through this dark sojourn, 

No more the strains we hear, that all abroad 

Thy fancy wafted, as the inspiring God — 

Prompted “the thoughts that breathe, \the words that 
burn.” 


But hark! a voice in solemn accents clear 

Bursts from heaven’s vault that glows with temperate 
fire ; 

Cease, mortal, cease to drop the fruitless tear, 

Mute though the raptures of his full-stroug lyre, 

Ev’enhis own warblings, lessened§on his ear, 

Lost in seraphic harmony expire. 


I have met also, at a dinner party lately, the ee- 
lebrated antiquary, Sir William Gell. He too lives 
abroad. His work on Pompeii has become authori- 
ty, and displays very great learning. He is a tall, 
large featured man, and very commanding in his ap- 
pearance, though lamed terribly with the gout. 

A friend, whom I met at the same house, took 
me to see the archbishop of Tarento yesterday. 
This venerable man, itis well known, lost his gown 
for his participation inthe cause of the Carbonari, 
(the revolutionary conspirators of Italy.) He has 
always played a conspicuous part in the politics of 
his time, and now, at the age of ninety, unlike the 
usual fate of meddlers in troubled waters, he is a 
healthy, happy, venerated old man, surrounded in 
his palace with all that luxury can give him. The 
lady who presented me, took the privilege of inti- 
mate friendship to call at an unusual hour, and we 
found the cold churchman in his slippers, over his 
breakfast, with two immense tortoise-shell cats, upon 
stools, watching his hand for bits of bread and pur- 
ring most affectionately. He looks like one of ‘Ti- 
tian’s pictures, His face is a wreck of commanding 
features, and his eye seems less to have lost its fire, 
than to slumber in its deep socket. His hair is snowy 
white—his forehead of prodigious breadth and 
height—and his skin has that calm, settled, and yet 


healthy palenesa, which carries with it the history of 
a whole life of temperance and thought. 

The old man rose from his chair with a smile, and 
came forward with a stoop anda feeble step, and 
took my two hands, as my friend mentioned my 
name, and looked me in the face verv earnestly.— 
**Your country,” said he, in Italian, ‘‘has sprung in- 
to existence like Minerva, full grown and armed, 
We look for the result.” He went on with some 
comments upon the dangers of republics, and then 
sent me to look ata portrait of queen Giovanna, of 
Naples, by Leonardo da Vinci, while he sat down 
to talk with the lady who brought me. His secretary 
accompanied me asa cicerone. Five or six rooms, 
communicating with each other, were filled with 
choice pictures, every one a gift from some distin- 
guished individual, The present king of France 
had sent him his portrait; queen Adelaide had sent 
a splendid set of Sevres china, with the portraits of 
her family; the queen of Belgium had presented 
him with her miniature and that of Leopold; the 
king and queen of Naples had half furnished his 
house; and so the catalogue went on. It seemed as 
if the whole continent had united to honor the old 
man. While I was looking at a curious mosaic por- 
trait of acat, presented to him on the death of the 
original, by some prince whose name I have forgot- 
ten, he came to us, and said that he had just learned 
that my pursuits were literary, and would present 
me with his own last work. He opened the drawer 
of a small bureau and produced a manuscript of 
some ten pages, written ina feeble hand. ‘*This,” 
said he, ‘tis an enumeration from memory of what 
I have not seen for many years, the classic spots 
about our beautiful city of Naples, and their asso- 
ciations. I have written it in the last month to wile 
away the time, and call up again the pleasure I have 
received many times in my life by visiting them.” 
I put the curious document in my bosom with many 
thanks, and we kissed the hand of the good old 
priest and left him. We found his carriage, with 
three or four servants in handsome livery, waiting 
for him in the court below. We had intraded a 
little on the hour of his morning ride. 

I found his account of the environs merely a sim- 
ple catalogue, with here and there a classic quota- 
tion from a Greek or Latin author, referring to them, 
I keep the MS. as acurious memento of one of the 
noblest relics I have seen of an age gone by. —-WV. FY. 
Mirror. 


SaTurDay, OcToser 26, 1833. 


Martin Faber, or the Story of a Criminal, written 
by W. G. Simms, Esq. of South Carolina, has al- 
ready reached a second edition. 


The Baltimore Courier is the title of a new daily 
paper, printed on a small sheet, the first number of 
which has reached us from the monumental city. It 
has a neat appearance, and is to be published at four 
dollars per annum, 


LIBRARY OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

The second part of this valuable work has just 
appeared from the press of Messrs. Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. This work is intended to be a Medical 
Cyclopedia—to eimbrace, in a series of numbers, the 
most important facts in the history of Medicine and 
Surgery. It is edited by Dr. Isaac Hays, a gentleman 
admirably qualified for the control of such a periodi- 
eal. Each number or part, according to the terms 
of the prospectus, is to contain upwards of one hun- 
dred pages, and to be illustrated with a variety of 
wood cuts. The whole work, it is estimated, will 
be completed in forty parts—one to be published 
every month, if practicable, at the rate of fifty cents 
for each part to subscribers. 

The second part is now before us, printed on fine 
paper and in a very beautiful manner. The contents 
are alpnabetically arranged—commence with ad and 
conclude with ad. It contains contributions from 
Drs. Jackson, Harris, Emerson, Wood, Coniie, 
Griffith, Bache, Reynell Coates, and others equally 
eminent io the profession, ‘The Library must pos- 
sess the highest value for medical students and me- 
dical men generally. The third number will appear 
in December. 


WInNTER’s ComtInc.—Ice was formed in this 


neighbourhood on Tuesday night last. It snowed at 
Saratoga Springs for nearly two hours, on Sunday 
last. 


Mr. Forrest was received at the Arch street theae 


tre, on his return from the west, by an overflowing 
house, and in the most enthusiastic manner. He 
never played Spartacus better. Mr. Scott was ex- 
cellent as Phasarius, 

Three of the little rogues arrested and convicted 
of robbing the store of Mr. Tryon, North Second 
street, were yesterday sent to the House of Refuge. 


Brown, THE ForgER.—The Boston Courier states 
that a letter was received at Boston on Saturday last 
from Brown, the forger, dated New York, 9th inst. 
in which he stated that as there might be some in- 
convenience experienced in raising certain money if 
he were out of the way, he had concluded to remain 
on terra firma a litle longer. 


The following is an extract of a Jetter from the 
Travelling Correspondent of the London Morning 
Herald. The letter was written a few months since 
at Presburgh, the Hungarian Capital. 


The Hungarian Noble is one of the best bred gen- 
tlemen of Europe. Full of fire and spirit, but much 
disposed to display and extravagance—so much so, 
that I am told, with few exceptions, all their estates 
are mortgaged to Jews, who feed their wants while 
they absorb the substance. They are excessively 
national, and are fond of vaunting themselves before 
their neighbors, the Austrians, whom they look upon 
as a fat and contented race, without character and 
umbition. The Hungarian peasant has the look of 
a savage, with wild uncombed hair, hanging in pro- 
fusion over his brow and on his shoulders, wrapped 
in a coarse white cloth, half coat half mantle, with 
immense white trousers reaching to the knees, half 
trousers half kelt, and great jack-boots, he is a des- 
perate looking personage as you would desire mot to 
meet ina lonely road. | forgot his mustachios, which 
every peasant wears long and lanky. The very beg- 
gars wear mustachios, and I started when, at the first 
place where we changed horses, some poor devils 
came demanding alms, their upper lips bristling 
with as much hair as would serve a troop of the 
Horse Guards (Blue.) The condition of the pea- 
santry is much inferior to that of Austria, but every 
day efforts are made to improve it, and an ameliora- 
tion begins to be visibly felt. The costumes of 
Hungary are beautiful, and I know no sight more 
brilliant than that of a Nobleman, in full dress, at- 
tended by his servants in their richly braided and 
gilded suits. ‘he form is strictly national, and is 
never varied from, though some gentlemen go to an 
expense which they cannot well afford. First, there 
is the tight pantaloon embroidered in gold, then the 
small yellow boot reaching just above the ancle, 
with a fall lined with rich tur, then the froek stiff 
with gold, and fastened from the waist to the throat 
with precious stones; then for great occasions the 
scarlet pelisse or mantle, and half Spanish hat with 
a chained loop. Gird a fine young Hungarian with 
his sword, and set him down in the hall of his an- 
cestors, and [ will stake my existence there is no 
such gallant Cavalier in any other part of Europe.— 
On state days, every Peer attends the Chamber thus 
habited, but at other times he wears a close dark 
green frock, but always his sabre, and I allow you 
to picture to yourself, in these degenerate days, what 
the meeting of the Upper Chamber at Presburg 
must be when you see it composed of these high- 
minded men, each ready to speak his right, and 
with his sword by his side, equally prepared to de- 
fend it. The House of Peers until lately debated 
in Latin, but it now begins to adopt the custom of 
the Commons, who speak Hungarian; but the Presi- 
dent always speaks in Latin, and in either House 
any person has the right so to address himself. How 
litue do we think, in England, that, within ten days 
ride of London, there is a city where all the public 
business is transacted in a language, which, however 
deeply studied, is seldom familiar to the tongues of 
our learned Muftis. I was told that the peasantry 
in some places speak Latin, but I did not meet an 
instance of it; but every gentleman does, and, if he 
has any difficulty in explaining himself to a stranger, 
always resorts to it asa language common to well- 
educated mea, 


THE NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE, 
Major Noah describes the New York Opera House 
asa splendid building. It is expected that the cam- 
paign will commence there early next month. We 
fear that the project will fail. It seems to us that 
there is not sufficient musical taste in our sister me- 
tropolis to sustain it. For a few nights the houses 
will no doubt be crowded, but we anticipate after the 
first flush of excitement passes away, that the Opera 
will become unfashionable, or rather that the fash- 
ionables will turn their attention to some new hum- 
bug. The editor of the Evening Star gives this de- 
scription of the building: ‘“The new opera house at 
the corner of Leonard and Church streets, will soon 
be opened for public inspection. It has been built 
under the superintendence of a committee who had 


great difficulties to overcome as to position and con- 


flicting opinions; but have finally succeeded jn com 

pleting an edifice which, for convenience and inte- 

rior elegance, will rank first in the Union. The 

arrangement of the house isa novelty in this country. 

What constitutes the parterre in other houses, is in 

this divided into three parts: the one (parquete) 

facing the orchestra will be occupied by those who 
study comfort, and are not annoyed by the proximity 
of the instruments. This retreat communicates with 

the first tier of boxes. The pit, always the resort of 
the amateur, and those who desire to escape the 
etiquette of the boxes, is sufficiently spacious and ace 
commodating. Projecting from the front boxes is 
a kind of circle or amphitheatre for the accommoda- 
tion of those who are not with a party. On each side 
of the pit are the windows of the baignoires, or pri- 
vate boxes, for such of the divletanti who are desirous 
of not being seen, or who may be en dishabille,— 
These private boxes have entrances from the lobby, 
and will have gilt lattices with curtains, chairs, ear- 
pets, tables, &c. where refreshments or a petite soue 
per may be served up, and the ear and appetite grati- 
fied at the same time without being visible to the 
audience. The dress circle does not differ much 
from that of the other theatres, excepting that the 
artist has been at considerable pains to make such 
arrangements as will exhibit the person and dress of 
the ladies to the best advantage. The committee 
have divided the second tier into twenty private boxes 
which are purchased or hired for a certain period, 
and enables the owner to occupy them at his entire 
convenience. ‘They are all to be elegantly ornament- 
ed, but the six centre boxes are to be decorated ina 
style of princely magnificence. The third tier com. 
municates with the pit, and is to be thrown open to 
he public at a price of which they will not complain. 
The house isto be lighted with gas in a manner en- 
tirely new. The lamps are placed in two rows—no 
chandelier in the centre. Every tier of boxes hasa 
separate saloon—that in the second tier, on a line 
with Leonard street, is 75 feet in length, by 20 in 
breadth, and communicates with the lower tier by a 
large and elegant stair-case. As to the conveniences 
for the company, nothing has been neglected. There 
are fifteen good sized dressing rooms, with fire- 
places, which communicate with the stage by means 
of galleries, so that the artistes may appear the mo- 
ment when required, without exposure to air or loss 
oftime. The stage is of vast extent, and will afford 
every facility for grand spectacles. The scenery is 
by Bragaldi and assistants, and is of the greatest va- 
riety and splendour; the dome is magnificent beyond 
description, rich in every variety of scenic decora- 
tion; and the whole of this new and superb edifice is 
a credit to the taste and liberality of its founders.” 


THE PEARL, 

The sixth volume of this javenile annual has just 
appeared. It is got up in a very beautiful style, and 
is admirably adapted, as well by its embellishments 
as by itsliterar matter, for the amusement and in- 
struction of the young. Several of the engravings 
are very beautiful. Among the number we may 
specify the Frontispiece, the Shell Gatherers, Ber 
gamo, and Little Peggy’s Return. Among the con- 
tributers to the work we observe the names of 
Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Hughes, Miss H. F. Gould, 
Miss Leslie, Mrs. Gilman, James Nack, and others, 
known with equal favour to the public. he arti- 
cles throughout are excellent—that is, admirably 
adapted for such a publication. We ean think of 
no more appropriate gift for the young, andas such 
confidently commend it to the attention of parents, 
guardians, and others, disposed to confer a Christ- 
mas or New Year’s Present. Mr. T. T. Ash, 
Chesnut street above Sixth, is the publisher of the 
Pearl. 


PERIODICALS. 

Tae Mecwanic’s Macazine.—We have before 
us the September number of the New York Me- 
chanic’s Magazine and Register of Inventions and 
Improvements. After the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, this is unquestionably the best work of the 
kind issued in this country. The number before us 
for example, contains no less than sixty distinct ar- 
ticles, upon a variety of subjects, all of them, with 
one exception, perhaps, more or less interesting and 
instructive to Mechanics and Artisavs, and many il- 


lustrated with engravings. The exception alluded 
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to, is an essay on Ambition, written by the Editor 
of this paper, when a boy, and inserted in the Maga- 
gine anonymously, We annex two of the shortest 


articles: 

Means used by the Spider in weaving the Web.— 
We find, in the introduction to Entomology by 
Kirby and Spence, a very curious description of the 
means employed by spiders in warping their webs. 
The author, after having described the four Jittle 
spiders, as they call them, which produce a visible 
silk, explains the procedure of this little insect, 
whose work he compares to the spinning wheel of 
the rope maker. Each spider is piereed with an 
jnfinite number of holes, like the drawing plate of a 

old wire drawer, and these holes are so small and 
tight, that the space which a pin would occupy would 
contain more than a thousand such. From each of 
these issues a thread of inconceivable fineness, which 
instantly unites with the others to form but one.— 
The four spiders each making their thread in the 
same manner and in the same time, the result is that 
there are four threads alike, which, at the distance 
of about a tenth of an inch, re-unite also to form the 
silk that we are accustomed to see, and which the 
spider makes use of to spin her web. Thus the 
thread of a spider drawn by the smallest species, and 
s0 delicate that the eye can scarcely perceive it, 1s 
not, as is generally thought, a single thread, but in 
reality a cord, which contains not less than four 
thousand of them. 

But to understand perfectly this wonder of nature, 
it is necessary to follow the calculations of the learn- 
ed Leuwenhoeck, agreeably to his microscopic ob- 
servations. He has found that the thread of the 
smallest spider, of which some are not as large as a 
grain of sand, were of sucha fineness that it would 
be necessary (o unite more than four millions to form 
the thickness of a hair. Now we know that each of 
this series is already composed of four thousand 
threads; it follows then that sixteen millions of 
these threads, drawn by the little spider, have not 
together the thickness of a hair. P 

New Process for cleaning Linen.—The Society 

for the Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures 
have rewarded Mrs. Morris for a method of cleaning 
silk, woollen and cotton goods, without injury to the 
texture or colour. Take raw potatoes, and let them 
be well washed, and rubbed on a grater over a vessel 
of clean water to a fine pulp. Pass the liquid matter 
through a coarse sieve into another tub of clean wa- 
ter; let the mixture stand till the fine white particles 
of the potatoes are precipitated; then pour the mu- 
cilaginous liquor from the fecular, and preserve the 
liquor for use. ‘he article to be cleansed should 
then be laid upon a linen cloth ona table,and spong- 
ed repeatedly with the potato liquor till the dirt is 
perfectly separated. The article should then be 
washed several times in clean water, to remove the 
loose dirt,and may be afterwards smoothed and dried. 
The coarse pulp which does not pass the sieve is as- 
serted to be of great use in cleansing worsted cur- 
ains, tapestry, carpets, and other coarse goods. The 
mucilaginous liquor of the potatoes will clean silk, 
otton, or woollen goods of any kind, without da- 
naging the texture of the article, or affecting the 
olour. It is farther applicable to the removal of dirt 
rom oil paintings or soiled furniture; and the dirty 
painted wainscots may be cleansed by wetting a 
sponge in the liquor, taen dipping it in a \ittle fine 
lean sand, and rubbing the wainscot. 


The Magazine is published by D. K. Minor, Wall 
ireet, New York, at three dollars per annum. It is 
particularly worthy the attention of mechanics and 
manufacturers, 

The Hermethenean.—This is the title of a new pe- 
iodical, which has just been attempted at Hartford, 
t., by the undergraduates of Washington College. 
tis intended to be devoted to the encouragement of 
outhful talent, the cultivation of refined taste, and 

€ promotion of polite literature. The specimen 
umber is rather creditable than otherwise. The 
tticles are written correctly, but coldly and student 
ke, and with little knowledge of the world. We 
nnex the concluding paragraph of the leading arti- 
cle, entitled, **Habits of Literary Men:”—*‘The 
kigencies of the times demand that our literary men 

ould be healthy in body and strong in mind—that 
hey should go into the world, not to indulge the 
ckly musings of a distempered imagination—not 
aves to habit, but qualified to act their part with 

ergy and decision—fitted to move in an extended 
phere, and exert a redeeming and wholesome influ- 
hee on society. The student mast gird himself as 
strong man for the race. He must be prepared to 

Mer the lists with the master spirits of the age, and 

ntend manfully for the prize. He must not stoop, 

e the fabled Atalanta, to pick up the golden fruit, 

ough it be gathered from the garden of the Hes- 

tides. He must move onward with a resolution 
at never falters. His preparation must be mature, 

his qualifications of the highest order. His mind 
ist be embellished with the flowers of literature, 
enriched from the exuberant stores of knowledge 
the accumulated treasures of past ages. Every 


faculty must receive its proper discipline, and every 
affection be brought under control. Then he will 
go out in the world, ‘too vigilant to be deceived by 
its calms, and too vigorous to be shaken by its whirl- 
winds,’ ” 

Tue Lonpon New Montaty.— We have again 
looked over the August number of the American edi- 
tion of this periodical, and offer another extract 
from the tragedy of Eugene Aram. It has reference 
to the murder: 

Scene IV. 


(Night—awild and gloomy “pride River at a dis- 
tance. 
Enter slowly. 
Aram. Were it but done, methinks *twould scarce 
bequeath 

Much food for that dull hypocrite Remorse. 
’Tis a fool less on earth!—a clod—a grain 
From the o’er-rich creation ;—be it so. 
But I, in one brief year, could give to men 
More solid, glorious, undecaying good 
Than his whole life could purchase;—yet without 
The pitiful and niggard dross he wastes, 
And / for lacking starve, my power is nought, 
And the whole good undone; Where then the crime, 
Though by dread means, to compass that bright end? 
And yet—and yet—lI falter, and my flesh 
Creeps, and the horror of a ghastly thought 
Makes stiff my hair,—my blood is cold,—my knees 
Do smite each other,—and throughout my frame 
Stern manhood melts away. Blow forth, sweet air, 
Brace the mute nerves,—release the gathering ice 
That curdles up my veins,—call forth the soul, 
That with a steady and unfailing front, 
Hath looked on want—and wo—and early death— 
And walked with thee, sweet air, upon thy course 
Away from earth through the rejoicing heaven! 
Who moves?—Speak—speak ;—who art thou ? 


ScENE V. 


Enter BoTELER. 

Boetler. Murdoch Boteler! 
Hast thou forestall’d me? Come, this bodeth well: 
It speaks thy courage, Aram. 

Aram. Rather say 
The restless fever that doth spur us on 
From a dark thought unto a darker deed. 

Boteler. He should have come ere this. 

Aram. 1 pray thee, Boteler, 
Is it not told of some great painter—whom 
Rome bore, and earth yet worships—that he slew 
A man—a brother man—and without ire, 

But with cool heartand hand, that he might fix 
His gaze upon the wretch’s dying pangs ; 
And by them learn what mortal! throes to paint 
On'the wrung features of a suffering god? 

Boteler. Ay; 1 have heard the tale. 

Aram: And heis honoured. 
Men vaunt his glory, but forget his guilt. 

They see the triumph; sor, with wolfish tongues, 
Feed on the deed from which the triumph grew, 
Is it not so? F 

Boteler. Thoutriflest ; this is no hour 
For the light legends of a gossip’s lore— 

Aram. Peace, man, I did but question of the fact. 
Enough—I marvel why our victim lingers? 

Boteler. Hush:—dost thou hear no footstep 7—Ha, he 

comes ! 
I seehim by yon pine trees. Look, he smiles; 
Smiles as he walks, and sings— 

Aram. Alas! poor fool! 
So sport we all, while over us the pall 
Hangs, and Fate’s viewless hands prepare our shroud. 


Scene VII. 


(Scene changes to a different part of the forest—a cave, 
overhung with firs and other trees—the Moon is at her 
full, but clouds are rolling swiftly over her disc—ARam 
rushes from the cavern—his hands bloody—a knife in 
his right hand.) 

Aram. ‘Tis done—thank Heaven—'tis done! 
We've laid his corpse 

In a safe niche—where but the blinded bat 

And the red earthworm visit; it is done! 

And we are safe—-and wealthy! "T'was my hand 

That struck the first,—and he cried—*Boteler, help!” 

And lifted up his arms. J/struck no more! 

Oh, God!—J did not slay him!—'twas not /! 

I did but wound him!——and this blood—this blool— 

Was not the last and precious tide that gushed 

From life’s own well when that grim soldier smote him. 

(Enter Boteler more slowly a the Cave, and looking 

round.) 
a. Why didst thou leave me ere our task was 
. Oer 
Aram. Was he not dead, then? 
again? 

Or cry, ‘‘Help, Boteler?” Mark, J struck but once! 
Boteler. Dead!—Ere we bore him to the cave, our 

knives 

Had done full well what Hell cannot undo. 

But the gold, Aram! thou didst leave the gold? 

Aram. The gold! I had forgot. Thou hast the gold. 

Come, let us share, and part— 


The Metropolitan.—This is the title of a new 
weekly periodical, the first number of which reached 
us a day or two since from Washington. It is in- 
tended to be exclusively literary and scientific—to 
contain essays both grave and gay, dissertations on 
literature and literary men, biographical sketches of 
authors and heroes, &e, Each number is to be print- 
ed onan immense sheet—to contain sixteen quarto 
pages, and more reading matter than a volume of the 
Alhambra. The number before us contains a great 
quantity of reading matter, a large portion of it ori- 
ginal. The Metropolitan is published by Gen. Duff 
Green, at six dollars per annum, or five dollars if 
paid in advance. Each number will contain a piece 
of music and a handsome engraving. Taking the 
specimen before us as a criterion, the Metropolitan 
promises to becomea work of the highest rank among 
the periodicals of this country. 


Did he breathe 


COOPER’S NEW NOVEL—THE HEADS- 
MAN. 

The Headsman, our countryman Cooper’s new 
novel, was published on Thursday by Messrs. Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard. We have only found leisure 
to look over three or four chapters, byt sufficient to 
convince us that the work is highly interesting, more 
so, we incline to the opinion, than several of his 
former productions. We shall take an early oppor- 
tunity of perusing the whole of it, and in the mean 
time annex the introduction. 


Early in October 1833, a travelling-carriage stop- 
ped on the summit of that long descent where the 
road pitches from the elevated plain of Moudon in 
Switzerland to the level of the lake of Geneva, im- 
mediately above the little city of Vevey. The posti- 
lion had dismounted to chain a wheel, and the halt 
enabled those he conducted to catch ajglimpse of the 
lovely scenery of that remarkable view. 

The travellers werean American family, which 
had long been wandering about Europe, and which 
was now destined it knew not whither, having just 
traversed a thousand miles of Germany in its de- 
vious course. Four years before, the same family 
had halted on the same spot, nearly on the same 
day of the month of October, and for precisely 
the same object. It was then journeying to Italy, 
and as its members hung over the view of the Leman, 
with its accessories of Chillon, Chatelard, Blonay, 
Meillerie, the peaks of Savoy, and the wild ranges 
of the Alps, they had felt regret that the fairy scene 
was soon to pass away. ‘The case was now different, 
and yielding to the charm of a nature so noble and 
yet so soft, within a few hours, the carriage was in 
remise, a house was taken, the baggage unpacked, 
and the household gods of the travellers were erect- 
ed, for the twentieth time, ina strange land. 

Our American (for the family had its head) was 
familiar with the ocean, and the sight of water awoke 
old and pleasant recollections. He was hardly es- 
tablished in Vevey as a housekeeper, before he 
sought a boat. Chance brought him toa certain 
Jean Descloux (we give the spelling at hazard,) 
with whom he struck up a bargain, and they launch- 
ed forth in company upon the lake. 

This casual meeting was the commencement of 
an agreeable and friendly intercourse. Jean Des- 
cloux, besides being a very good boatman, was a 
respectable philosopher in his way; possessing a tole- 
rable stock of general information. His knowledge of 
America, in particular, might be deemed a little re- 
markable. He knew it was a continent, which lay west 
of his own quarter of the world; that it had a place 
in it called New Vevey; that all the whites who had 
gone there were not yet black, and that there were 
plausible hopes it might one day be civilized. Find- 
ing Jean so enlightened ona subject under which 
most of the eastern savans break down, the American 


matters. The worthy boatman turned out to be a 
man of singularly just discrimination. He was a 
reasonably-good judge of the weather; had divers 
marvels to relate concerning the doings of the lake; 
thought the city very wroug for not making a port 
in the great square; always maintained that the wine 
of St. Saphorin was very savory drinking for those 
who could get no better; laughed at the idea of their 
being sufficient cordage in the world to reach the 
bottom of the Genfer See; was of opinion that the 
trout was a better fish than the fera; spoke with sin- 
gular moderation of his ancient masters, the bour- 
geoisie of Berne, which, however, he always affirmed 
kept singularly bad roads in Vaud, while those 
around its own city were the best in Europe, and 
otherwise showed himself to be a discreet and obser- 
vant man. In short, honest Jean Descloux was a fair 
sample of that homebred, upright common sense 
which seems to form the instinct of the mass, and 
which it is greatly the fashion to deride in those cir- 
cles in which mystification passes for profound 
thinking, bold assumption for evidence, a simper 
for wit, particular personal advantages tor liberty, 
and in which it is deemed a mortaloffence against 
good manners to hint that Adam and Eve were the 
common parents of mankind. 

**Monsieur has chosen a good time to visit Vevey,” 
observed Jean Descloux,one evening, that they were 
drifting in front of the town, the whole scenery re- 
sembling a fairy picture rather than a portion ef this 
much-abused earth; ‘*it blows sometimesat this end 
of the lake in away to frighten the gulls out of it. 
We shall see no more of the steam-boat after the 
last of the month.” 

The American cast a glance at the mountain,drew 
upon his memory for sundry squalls and gales which 
he had seen himself, and thought the boatman’s 
figure of speech less extravagant than it had at first 
seemed. 

‘If your lake craft were better constructed, they 
would make better weather,” he quietly observed. 

Monsieur Descloux had no wish to quarrel with a 
customer who employed him every evening, and 
who preferred floating with the current to being 
rowed with a crooked oar. He manifested his pra- 
dence, therefore, by making a reserved reply. 

**No doubt, monsieur,” he said, “that the people 
whe live on the sea make better vessels, and know 
how to sail them more skilfully. We had a proof 
of that here at Vevey,” (he pronounced the word 
like v-vais, agreeably to the sound of the French 
vowels, ) “last summer, which you might like to 


hear. An English gentleman—they say he wasa 


thought it well enongh to prick him closely on other 


captain in the marine—had a vessel built at Nice,and 
dragged over the mountains to our lake. He tooka 
run across to Meillerie one fine morning, and no 
duck ever skimmed along lighter or switter! He 
was nota man to take advice from a Swiss boatman, 
for he had crossed the line, and seen water spouts 
and whales! Well, he was on his way back in the 
dark, and it came on to blow here from off the 
mountains,and he stood on boldly towards our shore, 
heaving the lead as he drew near the land, as ifhe 
had been beating into Spithead in a fog,”—Jean 
chuckled at the idea of sounding in the Leman— 
‘while he flew along like a bold mariner, as no 
doubt he was!” 

“Landing, suppose, said the American, “among 
the lumber in the great square?” 


‘Monsieur is mistaken. He broke his boat’s nose 
against that wall; and the next day a piece of her, big 
enough to make a thole-pin, was not to be found. He 
might as well have sounded the heavens!”’ 

**The lake has a bottom, notwithstanding?” 

**Your pardon, monsieur, The lake has no bot- 
tom. ‘The sea may have a bottom, but we have no 
bottom here.” 

There was little use in disputing the point. 

Monsieur Descloux then spoke of the revolutions 
he had seen, He remembered the time when Vaud 
was a province of Berne. His observations on this 
subject were rational, and were well seasoned with 
wholesome common sense, His doctrine was simply 
this. ‘‘Ifone man rule, he will rule for his own be- 
nefit, and that of his parasites; if a minority rule, we 
have many masters instead of one,” (honest Jean had 
got hold here of a cant saying of the privileged, which 
he very ingeniously converted against themselves, ) 
‘fall of whom must be fed and served; and if the ma- 
jority rule, and ruled wrongfully,why the minimum 
of harm is done.”” He admitted that the people 
might be deceived to their own injury, but then, he 
dic not think it was quite as likely to happen,as that 
they should be oppressed when they were governed 
without any agency of their own. On these points, 
the American and the Vaudois were absolutely of 
the same mind. 

From polities the transition to poetry was natural, 
for a common ingredient in both would seem to be 
fiction. Onthe subject of his mountains, Monsieur 
Descloux was a thorough Swiss, He expatiated 
on their grandeur, their storms, their height, and 
their glaciers, with eloquence. ‘The worthy boatman 
had some such opinions of the superiority of his own 
country, as all are apt to form who have never seen 
any other. He dwelt on the glories of an Abbaye 
des Vignerons, too, with ithe gusto of a Vevaisan, 
and seemed to think it would be a high stroke of state 
policy, to get up a new fete of this kind as speedily 
as possible. Iu short, the world and its interests, 
were pretty generally discussed between these two 
philosophers during an intercourse that extended to 
a month. 

Our American was not a man to let instruction of 
this nature easily escape him. He lay hours ata 
time on the seats of Jean Descloux’s boat, looking up 
at the mountains, or watching some lazy sail on the 
lake, and speculating on the wisdom of which he 
was so accidentally made the repository. His view 
on one side was limited by the glacier of Mont Velan, 
a near neighbour of the celebrated col of St Bernard, 
and on the other, his eye could range to the smiling 
fields that surround Geneva, Within this setting is 
contained one of the most magnificent pictures that 
Nature ever drew,and he bethought him of the human 
actions, passions, and interests which it might have 
been the scene. Bya connexion that was natural 
enough to the situation, he imagined a fragment of 
life passed between these grand limits, and the man- 
ner in which men could listen to the never-wearied 
promptings of their impulses in the immediate pre- 
sence of the majesty of theCreator. He bethought 
him of the analogies that exist between inanimate 
nature and ourown way ward inequalities; of the fear- 
ful admixture of good and evil of which we are com- 
posed; of the manner in which the best betray their 
submission tothe devils, and in which the worst have 
gleams of that eternal principle of right, by which 
they have been endowed by God; of those tempests 
which sometimes lie dormant in our systems, like 
the slumbering lake in the caim, but which excited 
equal its fury when lashed by the winds; of the 
strength of prejudices; of the worthlessness and 
changeable character of the most cherished of our 
opinions, and of that strange, incomprehensible, and 
yet winning melange of contradictions, of fallacies, 
of truths, and of wrongs, which make up the sum 
of our existence. 

The following pages are the result of this dream- 
ing. The reader is lett to his own intelligence for 
the moral. 

A respectable English writer observed:—‘‘ Al 
pages of human life are worth reading; the wise in- 
struct; the gay divert us; the imprudent teach us 
what to shun; the absurd cure the spleen.” 


SLAVERY IN THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
We mentioned on Saturday, that Mr. Greenbank 
was about to reprint in his Periodical Library, an 
interesting work, lately issued in England, on the 
Domestic Manners, and social condition of the white 
and coloured population of the West Indies) We 
have since received a number of the Library, in 
which a portion of the work is published, and hav- 


ing lately given to our readers some passages of a 
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pamphlet description of Slavery in Jamaica, {we 
have looked over the new work with interest. It is 
from the pen of a Jady—Mrs. Carmichael; who it 
seems resided five years in St. Vincent and Trini- 
dad. She evidently gives an exaggerated pictare of 
the comforts and pleasures of the negro population. 
To judge from this work, they are the happiest 
people on earth, are well fed, well clothed, proper- 
ly taken care of in sickness, and allowed privileges 
and comforts that thousands of the white population 
of Great Britain are deprived of. We fear that 
the work published at the time it was, was issued 
with a political motive—with a design, for example, 
of influencing the fate of the Emancipation Bill re- 
cently before Parliament. 

At all events, it is clear to us that Mrs, Carmi- 
chael has given a too favourable picture of West 
India Slavery, and one that can not be sustained by 
the facts. Her work is nevertheless highly interest- 
ing, and furnishes a very minute and detailed account 
of West India Life. She describes the Planters as 
hard-working men—up before sun-rise, and often 
the first in the field of a morning, and generally the 
last there of a night. The overseers are all white 
men or creoles, and all efforts to introduce coloured 
overseers upon the plantations have proved unsuc- 
cessful, the negroes having uniformly resisted it.— 
We annex Mrs. Carmichael’s account of the de- 
scription of work in which the slaves are engaged. 
It will be seen that the statement differs widely from 
that of Mr. Wheatly, whose pamphlet concerning 
Jamaica we recently adverted to,— 


This appears to me the more necessary, as it has 
been generally in Britain believed that negroes are 
hard worked in the West Indies; and the common 
opinion is, that they labour more than the working 
population of this country. If there be one sentiment 
respecting the colonies more erroneous than avother, 
it is this; for althoug! I arrived in the West Indies 
fully convinced that [ should find, and indeed almost 
determined to find, every slave groaning under op- 

ression, yet I was |uot one month in St. Vincent, 

fore I was compelled from my own experience of 
negro character, to be somewhat sceptical, whether 
it were possible to overwork a negro,—and | now 
feel no doubt upon the subject: the ffact is, they are 
so perfectly aware that you must give them all the 
necessaries of life, that if they determine to work, 
or at least to do little, how are you to proceed in 
order to make them do more? for even if punish- 
ment, corporal punishment, were resorted to, it is 
not dreaded by them half so much as work. Em- 
ploy menifis their abhorrence—idleness their delight; 
and it is from having minutely watched their dispo- 
sitions, habits, and method of work, I have come to 
this conclusion,—to overwork a negro slave is im- 

ssible. 

By far the greater number of the slave population 
are occupie! in the culture of the cane; and as I 
have heard such false, not to say ludicrous descrip- 
tions, of the labour necessary for its cultivation, and 
of its manufacture into sugar, the best way is first to 
give a short descriptiou of the general state of agri- 
culture I saw pursued in the West Indies. 

Some people who understand those subjects, may 
think this unnecessary; but, as I did once peruse 
some public speech, wherein the orator, in advert- 
ing to molasses, said, that he supposed his hearers 
were all aware that molasses was the juice of the 
cane when first expressed, it may not be amiss to in- 
form my readers, that molasses is the drainings of 
the sugar after it is put in the hogshead:—now it 
would be well, if the mistakes generally made upon 
West Indian affairs were all of this nature; but the 
fact is, that upon subjects of the greatest import, 
equal ignorance is constantly displayed. 

Buttoresume. I shall now describe the usual 
negro work, beginning with thatin which the great 
majority of the negroes are engaged, viz. the culture 
of the sugar cane. 

Early in November the land is prepared for holing: 
the holes are 15 inches deep, and from three to four 
square, lined regularly off: they are as exact as the 
squares of a backgammon-board—this is the hardest 
work upon the estate; and an allowance of rum and 
water is distributed to each in the field so occupied. 
I have often watched the negrces at this work for a 
length of time, and though it is the hardest work that 
is required in the culture of the cane, it is literally 
nothing, when compared with many of the necessary 
Operations in the agriculture of Great Britain; such 
as ploughing, reaping corn or mowing hay. The 
weight of the hoes used in this labour are by no 
means unwieldly, or heavy for a grown man or wo- 
man; and none else are employed in this work. A 
great deal has been said about the plough not being 
used in this branch of the West Indian agriculture, 
but in many of the West India colonies, the ground 
is so steep and rocky, as totally to preclude the pos- 
sibility of such an attempt; beside, itnever could do 
the business neatly; and the difficulty of having 

white servants to plough, renders it a great obstacle 
even in those few colonies where the land is level: 
it was attempted upon one estate in the neighbour- 
hood of Kingstown, but no success attended it: and 
fter the piece was ploughed, it was found absolute- 


ly necessary to send the negroes to holeit, before the 
plants could be putin. In St. Vincent, it is impos- 
sible for any one who has had a previous eye for 
country affairs, not to admire this part of the agri- 
culture: it is done so neatly, and so regularly, that I 
have seen a field dressed there that looked at a short 
distance as nice as the preparation for turnip hus- 
bandry in Britain. 

The work of holing is slowly performed, and a 
band of Scotch potatoe hoers would not gain one 
meal a day, were they to proeeed in the same leisure - 
ly manner; you see the negroes often two or three 
at a time standing for many minutes looking about 
them,and never raising their hoe, When so engaged 
they are usually cheerful, telling laughable stories 
to each other, and singing songs, or rather choruses. 
I never once heard any of them complain of the work 
as too hard: but I have heard very many of them ex- 
press themselves pleased when it was about to com- 
mence, because they had their additional rum and 
water, 


We offer another extract, descriptive ot the man- 
ner in which the slaves live:— 


I have paid great personal attention to the man- 
ner in which the negroes are lodged, because it seems 
to be thought in England that they are in this respect 
quite naglected, Atter having visited negro houses 
without number, I do not hesitate to say that negroes 
are more comfortably lodged than the working classes 
of cither England or Scotland. You cannot fail to 
remark upon every estate, that the work people’s 
houses are placed in the healthiest situation, never so 
elevated as to be cold, nor so low as to be damp: the 
drains round them, or water paths as the negro calls 
them, are watched with the greatest care, aud kept 
clean, and nothing that could create damp is suffer- 
ed to be about their houses. No inhabited house is 
ever allowed to be out of repair; neither is it left to 
the negro to ask for what may be necessary; the 
houses are examined very frequeutly by the white 
people, and during their master’s time, they are em- 
ployed in making all tight and comfortable before the 
rainy season commences. 

I recollect walking one evening over a most lovely 
estate in Kingstown valley; was inthe midst of 
crop time, when all were as busy as possible. All 
the negro houses I passed were shut up, excepting 
one, whose open door attracted my attention. A nice 
clean-looking negro woman eyed me for a moment; 
I said, ‘ Good evening,’ as_ is usual in passing a ne- 
gro; but she looked again, and said, ‘ Eh misses, you 
noknow me.’ I was sorry I could not directly say 
that I did, for negroes cannot bear to be forgotten. — 
She saw, however, that I did not recollect her; and 
she said, ‘Misses, me L , you do mind me 
when I comed to make cake.’ I now did recollect 
her, and she added, * Never mind Misses, wont you 
come in and see my house?” I did so, and she dust- 
ed two chairs, and two stools for my children, and 
bringing out a plateful of cassada cake, she gave each 
of them some, saying she was sorry she had no ripe 
plaintain or banana down te gie ’em. 1 said, ‘* So 
you don’t work now.’ ‘No misses, no for one 
month gone by.’ (She expected to be confined in a 
month.) ‘And how do you employ yourself?’ ‘1 
makes mobee, and takes it down to town and sells 
it.? *Andwhatis your husband?’ He just a field 
negro.” ‘You have got supper boiling there | see.’ 
* Yes misses, the calialou pot.’ ‘You seem to havea 
very nice house.’ Yes misses, shew you my 
chamber; and she accordingly opened a door which 
displayed their bed, with musquito curtains, and their 
boxes of clothes. While leaving the house of this 
common field negro’s wife, and glancing at the neat- 
ness and cleanness of the apartments, and the display 
of uselul articles of furniture, as much, or more than 
the climate required, I could not avoid drawing a 
comparison between the situation of this woman, ex- 
empted from toil, provided with every necessary— 
with no anxiety as to the event at hand, no doc- 
tor, no nurse, no cordials to pay for,—and the con- 
dition of her who, among the labouring classes of 
England, must work often to the very hour of her 
continement; and whose hard gained earnings, joined 
with that of her husband’s,are all absorbrd in the pur- 
chase of half the comforts which she requires. 


SLAVERY—COLONIZATION—THE VIEWS 
OF A MARYLANDER. 

The subject of slavery is every day becoming one 
of more interest in this country, and we do not doubt 
but the question will soon arise and be discussed on 
the floor of our National Legislature, **What means 
shall be taken to abolish Slavery in the United 
States?” We do not mean by this that the people of 
the North will force this issue on their Southern 
brethren,—on the contrary, we believe that the states- 
men of the South will calmly propose the matter, 
and receive all the assistance they demand from the 
North; and it is only when the movement proceeds 
from the slave holders themselves, that we shall be 
willing for Congress to enter into the consideration 
of the subject. 

We fear that the American Colonization Society, 
although constituted of many of the purest philan- 
thropists of the age, is not competent to the removal 
of the evil of Slavery—and we also fear that the evi- 


dent antipathy which exists in the minds of the great 


mass of our coloured population, with regard to the 
scheme of Liberia Colonization, will for many years 
operate adverse to the success of the plan and at 
the same time give strength to the pretensions of 
such fanaties as Garrison. 

We have thought it necessary to make these few 
remarks prelatory to the following extract of a let- 
ter from a distinguished Marylander, which we 
copy into our columns at the request of one of the 
most efficient and disinterested friends of coloniza- 
tion in this community. After giving a view of the 
various opinions entertained in different parts of the 
country with regard to Siavery, the writer proceeds: 


‘Thus then we find ourselves—encumbered wiih 
a population, which we do not desire—which we con- 
sider absolutely injurious to us, yet to retain which, 
in any other relation than subordination to the whites, 
we cannot think of. We donot wish to consign this 
race to protracted slavery at the South, although by 
so doing we should replace an immense capital 
which we are prepared to sink entirely. We do 
not wish to deluge our Northern brethren witha 
flood of ignorance, pauperism and crime, nor would 
you permit it if we would, What alternative then 
remains for the man of colour’? I answer, coloniza- 
tion. Here, he is not wanted. Here, he cannot stay 
but in perpetual subjection. Here, it is impossible 
to clevate him much above his present grade on the 
moral and intellectual seale, and, could he be so ele- 
vated, it would only be to accelerate his extirpation, 
in an unavoidable eontest with a more powerful 
race, before whom all others seem destined to give 
way. 

We in Maryland consider the slave an injured be- 
ing, and an injurious member of the commuonity.— 
We desire his emancipation, that a blot may be 
wiped from our escutcheon, and that we may stand 
forth before the world not professors merely, but 
practisers also, of the doctrine ‘that all men are 
born free and equal.’”? We desire his removal from 
amongst us, that labour may be honourable in every 
one, aud the ennobling spirit of our institutions 
pervade all classes, unrestricted by prejudice or fear. 
But we say, to release and retain him amongst us, 
were to render his presence more injurious than be- 
fore. ‘lo sell him to the South, were to consign 
him to an almost hopeless doom. To drive him to 
the North were basely shifting a burthen from our- 
selves to others, in violation of the obligations of 
justice or friendship, and continuing upon our 
common country the evil of an alien population.— 
Such an attempt, moreover, would speedily rouse 
your own countervailing legislation, to prevent his 
ingress to your borders,as we saw in the movements 
of Pennsylvania but two years ago, What then 
must he do? liager here forever in bondage, or de- 
part from the laud altogether. 

Such were the considerations which induced so 
many to engage in the scheme of African Coloniza- 
tion when first proposed. The original actors in 
that enterprise, were, however, inluenced by the 
most opposite motives, Gentlemen from the South, 
embraced the measure as tending, while it should 
improve the condition of emigrants, and introduce 
civilization and Christianity into Africa, to remove a 
portion of their population, which was considered, 
by some dangerous to the tranquility of their slaves, 
and thus to perpetuate the security of that deseription 
of property. Northern gentlemen took up coloniza- 
tion as an introduction to more enlarged views in 
relation to the whole African race—as tending to 
demonstrate their capacity for sell-government and 
social improvement—as facilitating the benevolent 
designs of individuals towards particular slaves, whom 
they might be willing to emancipate consistently 
with the good of the country, but whom they could 
not conscientiously turn loose upon society at home 
—and finally, as smoothing the way to the gene- 
ral release of the blacks at some future period, 
when, in the good providence of God, it might be 
practicable without impairing the rights, or disturb- 
ing the peace of any portion of the community.— 
How such an enterprise could eventually be achiev- 
ed, was distinetly conceived, 1 presume, by nobody. 
Much, however, would manifesuly be done towards 
it, by removing the insuperable barriers to such an 
undertaking—the necessary continuance of the black 
and white men on the same soil. 

Thus, if 1 understand the matter, colonization was 
adopted by both parties as a Benevolent Project—ad- 
vozated by the South for the perpetuation of slavery, 
by the North as leading to its extermination. Which 
party was in the right, as to ulterior views, is not the 
subject of my present inquiry; though it seems to 
me that the attitude of Maryland, at the present day, 
contrasted with what it was ten years ago, is decisive 
of the question, and affords ground for a confident 
hope that (if left unmolested to the quiet operation 
of unavoidable circumstances, ) other Southern States 
will fall into our course, as they successively become 
frontiers in relation to this subject, pressed by the 
ceaseless progress of liberal opinions,and new consid- 
erations of policy, throug! contact with others culti- 
vated by free white labour. Be this, however, as 
it may, we desire in Maryland to try an experiment 
for ourselves. We have a free coloured population, 
capable of occupying, with every advantage, a large 
portion of the African coast. We have thousands 
of intelligent and moral slaves, whose owners are 
ready to release them, on condition of emigration, 
and onoe rht. The feeling is contagious, It ob‘ains 


— 


alread in no trifling degree, among th + to 
ties of the South, tho’ the difference of 


stances has developed it in Maryland, ¢ 
greater extent. To borrow the splendid. ond uch ii 


of the younger Pitt, ona kindred subject: | is 
‘‘Nos primus Phebus equis afflavit anhelis, 
Ulis sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper,” P 


_ We could even now, perhaps, procure a protec. TI 
tive emancipation law, were an asylum abroad in rea. 


diness for our blacks, were they willing to go toit, ‘oa 
and were it expedient, or even necessary for our to 


purposes, to force legislation in advance of q 

diffused public With these 
power, we have commenced our enterprise, by pro. 
hibiting forever the ingress of the colored race with. ho 
in our borders; and by appropriating a large cum 
for the transportation to Africa, or elsewhere, with 
their own consent, such as are now free or may here. 
after become so. This last mentioned act of a State MM of 
already borne down with taxes for internal improve. 
ment, is, of itself, a sufficient pledge of our sincerity 
and sheds additional light on our pecuniary views fay PIC 
when contrasted with the legislation of Virginia on 
the same subject.—The law of Virginia, as I am in. 
formed, (fur I have not read the act,) merely pro- 
vides for the removal of such as are now free, thus 
adhering, as I understand it, to the original Southern 
principles mentioned above. Our act contemplates 
all now or hereafter to become free, shewing un- 
equivoeally that the object of Maryland is emancis 
pation, 

In furtherance of this policy, we have found it ex. 
pedient to establish an independent State Colonize 
tion Society, incorporated simultaneously with the 
appropriation above mentioned. This Society, of 
which I ama manager, has, by the resolutions whieh 
I herewith enelose to you, recently determined tg 
found a new Colony at or near Cape Palmas, a suite 
supposed, upon many considerations of very ample 
and intelligent testimony, to present attractions to 
settlers equal, if not superior, to those of any portion 
of the neighbouring coast. This measure was in 
dieated by the necessity of the case. It was obvious 
that Maryland could receive the assistance of the 
Parent Society in her enterprise, only so far as might 
consist with its obligations to other portions of the 
country, whence it received contributions, and also 
with the well being of the Colony at Monrovia itself, 
Hence it might often happen that emigrants might 
be ready to leave the State, but prevented for want 
of due preparation to receive them in Africa; and —le 
thusour principal object be greatly delayed. Beg *** 
sides, we think the prosperity of an infant settlement 205 
is best promoted by congenial sentiments and habits + 
among the settlers, and that aColony from Mary- t + 
land will possess these in a greater degree than one ed! 
composed of emigrants from different States. Weg "°8P 
regard the interests of agriculture as paramount in 
new countries, and we hope to secure these by send- 
ing out, in the first instanee, chiefly farmers, and 
directing the first efforts of the young community to 
clearing the gountry and providing an abundant sup. 
ply of the first necessaries of life. 
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THE WHITE SLAVES OF GREAT 
BRITALN. 

Bulwer, in his last work, England and the Eng 
lish—gives a sad picture of the condition of the 
working elasses in the manufacturing establishment 
of Great Britain. It is scarcely less revolting tha 
Wheatly’s account of Slavery in the West Indi 
Islands, He quotes the following language as de 
scriptive of the condition of many of those who toi 
in factories:— 


**The innocent prattle of his children takes ou 
the sting of a man’s poverty, But the children o 
the very poor do not prattle! It is none of the leasg 
frightful featares in that condition, that there is nd 
childishness in its dwellings. Poor people, said 
sensible old nurse tous once, do not bring up thei 
children; they drag them up. The little careles 
darling of the wealthier nursery, in their hovel | 
transformed betimes into a premature reflecting 
person. No one has time to dandle it, no one think 
it worth while to coax it, to sooth it, or toss it y 
and down, tohumour it. There is none to kis 
away its tears. If it cries it can only be beaten. | 
has been prettily said that ‘a babe is fed with mil 
and praise.’ But the aliment of this poor babe ws 
thin, unnourishing; the retarn to its little bal 
tricks, and effortsto engage attention, bitter, ceaseles 
objurgation. It never had a toy, or knew whia! 
coral meant. It grew up without the lullaby ° 
nurses; it was a stranger to the patient fondle, th¢ Ang 
hushing caress, the attracting novelty, the 
plaything, or the cheaper off-hand contrivance Gifs 
divert the child; the prattled nonsense (best sense! 
it,) the wise impertinences, the wholesome lies, (Gq 7 
apt story interposed, that puts a stop to present si Gt Wnueg 
ferings, and awakens the passion of young wond:'fi\e egg 
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It was never sung to—no one ever told it a tale d 
nursery. It was dragged up, to live or to die a1 
happened. It had no young dreams. It broke ‘hat 


once into the iron realities of life. A child «x{tiateg 
not for the very poor as an object of dalliance; !' iygeas 
only another mouth to be fed, a pair of litle hat 

to be betimes inured to labour. It is the rival, ! ne 
it can be the co-operator, for the food with the » bulwe 
rent. It is never his mirth, his diversion, his Ol ould 
lace; it never makes him young again, with recallin ad 
his young times. ‘The children of the very p° 
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have no young times, It makes the very heart bleed 
io over-hear the casual street talk between a poor 
woman and her little girl, a woman of the better 
sort of poor, in a condition rather above the squal- 
lid beings which we have been contemplating. It 
ig not of toys, of nursery books, of summer holy days 
fitting that age]; of the promised sight, or play; of 
“raised sufficiency at school, It is of mangling and 
clear starching, of the price of coals, or of potatoes. 
The questions of the child, that should be the very 
outpourings of curiosity in idleness, are marked with 
forecast and melancholy providence. It has come 
to be a woman, before it was a child. It has learn- 
ed to go to market; it chaffers, it haggels, it envies, 
itmurmurs; it is knowing, acute, sharpened; it ne- 
ver prattles. Had we not reason to say, that 
+ HM home of the very poor is no home?” 


In confirmation of the truth of this description he | 
copies some of the evidence given before the House | 


of Commons in relation to the Factory Bill. We have | 
only space in our columns for the followiug sam- 
e— 
EVIDENCE OF MR. THOMAS DANIEL. 
Relative to the boys called Scavengers. 


You have stated that there is considerable differ- 
ence in the ages of the children employed; are the 
younger or older of the children employed those that 
have to undergo the greatest degree of labour and 
exertion?’ —The younger. 

Those you call seavengers?—Yes, scavengers and 
middle-piecers. 


age of scavengers will not be more than ten years, 

Deseribe to the committee the employment of 
those scavengers. Their work is to keep the ma- | 
chines, while they are going, clean from all kinds of | 
dust and dirt that may be flying about, and they are | 
inall sorts of postures to come at them; I think that 
their bodily exertion is more than they are able to 


bear, for they are constantly kept ina state of acti- 


vity. 

lieve they not to clean machines, and to creep un- 
der, and to run round them,and to change and accom- 
modate their position in every possible manner, in 
order to keep those machines in proper order?— 
They are in all sorts of postures that the human 
body is capable of being put into, to come at the 
machines. 

Are they not peculiarly liable to accidents, then? 
—In many instances they are; but not so much now 
as they formerly were; spinners take more care and 
more notice of the children than they formerly did. 

Do you think that they are capable of performing 
that work for the length time that you have deserib- 
ed?—Not without doing them a serious injury with 
respect to their health and their bodily strength. 

State the effect thatit has upon them, according to 
your own observation and experience. Those chil- 
dren, every moment that they have to spare, will be 
stretched all their length upon the floor in a state of 
yerspiration, and we are obliged to keep them up to 
ihe work by using either a strap or some harsh lan- 
suage, and they are kept continually in a state of 
igitation; I consider them to be constantly in a state 
if grief, though some eannot shed tears; their con- 
lition greatly depresses their spirits, 

They live in a state cf constant apprehension, and 
iften in one of terror?—They are always in terror; 
ind I consider that that does them as much injury 
is their labour, their minds being ina constant state 
fagitation and fear. 

You consider, then, upon the whole, their state as 
me of extreme hardship and misery’—So much so 
that [have made up my mind that my children shall 
lever go into a factory, more especially as scaven- 
gersand piecers. 

What do you mean by saying that those children 
Mire always ina state of terrorand fear?—The reason 
oftheir being in a state of terror and fear is, that 
eare obliged to have our work done, and we are 
ompelled therefore to use the strap, or some harsh | 
language, which ithurts my feelings often to do, 
for [think it is heart-breaking to the poor child. 

Do not yon think that their labour is more aggra- 
ating to them at the end of the day?—Ido; for we 
have to be more harsh with them at the latter part of 
he day than in the middle part of it. The greatest 
Hificulty that we have to conteud with, in point of 
making them do their labour, is in the morning 
ind after four o’elock in the afternoon; the long 
ours that they have laboured the day before, in my | 
pinion, cause them to be very stupid in the mora- 
ug. 

Have you observed them to be drowsy towards 
ealter part of the day?—Very much so. 


Another person testified that he was taken to the 
eaming department at the age of thirteen—that he 
Mered upon night work at fourteen—that he com- 
mmcnced at one o’clock on Monday morning, and con- 
inued until 12 o’elock on Tuesday night—that when 
€ commenced as a steamer he was particularly stout 
nd healthy, aud was selected by the overlooker on 
at account—ihat he soon became weak and ema- 
lated, erooked in his limbs, and that if he had er- 
sed to work long hours, even under these circum- 
anees, he would have been discharged immediately. 
lulwer says that numerous instances of this kind 
buld be given, Surely it is time some change was 


ude in this cruel and inhuman system. While the 


people of Great Britain are acting so earnestly and 
so nobly with regard to the black slaves of their co- 
lonies, they are bound by every impulse of justice 
and humanity, to do something for the white slaves of 
their factories, 


Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published a use- 
ful little volume, that we promise will run through 
at least two editions. It is entitled “The Principles 
of the Art of Modern Horsemanship for Ladies and 
Gentlemen,” translated from the French of M. Le- 
beaud, by Daniel J. Desmond, Esq. The subjoined 
note of the translator determines the great question 
—on which side of a lady equestrian the cavalier is 


to ride. 

When a gentleman accompanies a lady on horse- 
back, he should take the left side of her horse. ‘The 
custom of taking the right side is derived from the 
English mode ot riding. ‘The law of England directs 
the left hand of the road to be taken. The gentleman 
therefore takes the right, to protect the lady from 
vehicles, &c. which pass on that side. Here the law 
directs the right hand of the road to be taken; con- 
sequently the gentleman should take the left side of 
the lady’s horse: it seems to be best adapted to afford 
efficient assistance, whatever may occur, ‘The right 
hand of the gentleman is perfectly free, and may be 
used to step the horse, or rescue the lady from dan- 
ger. He can on this side aid her in disentangling 
her dress, disengaging her Foot from the stirrup, ad- 


Wilt you state their averige ‘sge!—The average _justing her reins, and lifting her off her seat, without 
exposing her to the accidents which might occur to 


him, if he attempted to give her assistance from the 
other side. It is not so easy to-afforiassistance to. 
the lady with the left hand, nor is it so easy for the 
rider to command his own horse with the right hand 


Lady Blessington’s ‘talks’ with Lord Byron appear 
to have been rather long-winded. She has reached 
her tenth number in detailing them, and what is 
more surprising still, continues to render them inte- 
resting. Whether the Conversations ever took place 
or not, is comparatively a matter of slight inport- 
ance. The Lady contrives to give them a Byronic 
air, and incorporates inthem many a pithy and 
pointed remark, and these are worthy of approba- 
tion, whether they should be attributed to the author 
ot Don Juan or the authoress of the Repealers, From 
the last number for example, we take the following 
passage: 

Nothing sickens me so completely (said Byron) as 

women who affect sentiment in conversation. A 
woman without sentiment is not a woman; but I have 
observed that those who most display it in words 
have least of the reality. Sentiment, like love and 
grief, should be reserved for privacy, and when | 
hear women afichant their sentimentality, I look 
upon itas an allegorical mode of declaring their 
wish of finding an object on whom they could be- 
stow its superfluity. I am of a jealous nature, [said 
Byron] and should wish to call slumbering senti- 
ment into life in the womsn I love, instead of finding 
that I was chosen, by its excess and activity render- 
ing a partner in the firm indispensible. [ should 
hate a woman (continued Byron) who could laugh at 
or ridicule sentiment, asI should, and do, women 
who have not religious feelings; and, much as I «is- 
like bigotry, I think it a thousand times more par- 
donable in a woman than irreligion. There is 
something unfeminine in the want of religion, that 
takes off the peculiar charm of women. It inculcates 
mildness, forbearance, and charity—those graces 
that adorn them more than all others, [continued 
Byron] and whose beneficent effects are felt, not 
only on their minds and manners, but are visible in 
their countenances, to which they give their own 
sweet character. But when I say that Ladmire re- 
ligion in women, [said Byron} don’t faney that I 
like sectarian ladies, distributors of tracts, armed 
and ready tor controversies, many of whom only 
preach religion, but do not practise it. No! [like 
to know that it is the guide of woman’s actions, the 
softener of her words, the soother of her cares, and 
thwse of all dear to her, who are comforted by her, 
—ihat itis, in short, the animating principle to which 
all else is referred. WhenI see women professing 
religion and violating its duties,—mothers turning 
from erring daughters, instead of staying to reclaim 
—sisters deserting sisters, whom, tn their hearts, 
they know to be more pure than themselves, —and 
wives abat.doning husbands on the ground of faults 
that they should have wept over, and redeemed by 
the force of love,—then it is [continued Byron] that 
Lexclaim against the cant of false religion, and 
laugh at the credulity of those who can reconile such 
conduct with the dictates of a creed that ordains for- 
giveness, and commands that ‘if a man be overtaken 
in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one 
in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted,’ and that tells a wife, that ‘if 
she huth an husband that believeth not, ani if he be 
pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave him, 
for the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the 
wife,’ &e. 


A SKETCH. 


| ‘The volumes recently published by Carey & Hart, 


‘* Traits and Stories of the lrish Peasantry,”’ possess 
strong interest, and have been favourably noticed by 
many of oar intelligent contemporaries. We annex 
a brief extract as an evidence of the author’s powers. 
It will be necessary to observe, in order that the 
sketch may be understood, that the Vengeance al- 
luded to is the name of an Orange Farmer, who 
bad manifested great kindness towards a widow Do- 
van and her two sons, one of whom named Mick 
had long lingered’ on the verge of the grave, and 
who had in fact been his mother’s principal support. 
The othee was unsettled, and paid her but little at- 
tention, being like most of those in his situation, 
fond of drinking, dancing and attending fairs, 

‘In short, (to use the language of the author,) 
be became a Ribbonman, and consequently was 
obliged to attend their nightly meetings.” Ven- 
geance, the farmer alluded to, was of another reli- 
gion, and suspected and hated on more accounts than 
once by the Ribbonmen. 


One night, about twelve o’clock, a tap came to 
Widow Doran’s door, who happened to be attending 
the invalid, as he was then nearly in the last stage. of 
his illuess, When she opened it, the other son en- 
tered, in an evident hurry, having the appearance of 
a man who felt deep and serious anxiety. * Mother,’ 
said he, ‘I was {very uneasy about Mick, and just 
started over io see him, although they don’t know 
at home that I’m out, so I can’t stay a crack; but I 
wish you would go to the door for two or three min- 
utes, as I have something to say to Aim.’ 

‘Why, thin, Holy Mother!—Jack, a-hagur, is 
there any thing the matther, for you look as if you 
had seen something?’ 

* Nothing worse than myself, mother,’ he replied; 
‘nor there’s aothing the matther at all—only | have 
a few words’to say to Mick here, that’s all.’ 

The mother accordingly removed herself out of 
hearing. 

* Mick,’ ‘says the boy, ‘this is a bad business—I 
wish to God 1 was clear and clane out of it.’ 

* What is it?’ said Mick, alarmed, 

* Muridher, I’m afeard, if God does’nt turn it off 
them, some how.’ 

* What do you mane, man, at all?’ said the invalid, 
raising himself, in deep emotion, on his elbow, from 
his poor straw bed, 

* Vengeance,’ said he—‘Vengeance, man, he’s go- 
ing to get it. Il was out with the boys on Sunday 
evening, and at last iv’s agreed on to visit him to- 
morrow night. I’m sure and sartin he’ll never es- 
cape, for there’s more én for him than taking the 
farm, and daring them so often as he did—he shot 
two fingers off of a brother-in-law of Jem Reilly’s 
one night that they war on for thrashing him, and 
that’s coming home to him along with the rest.’ 

‘In the name of God, Jack,’ inquired Mick, ‘what | 
do they intend to do to him?? 


you wish to keep me from bein’ murdhered for wha 
t 

i did. I must be off now, for I stole out of the barn; 

and only that Atty Laghy’s gone along wid the mas- 


ter to the —— fair to hel hi 
I couldn’t get sieeaneia: ‘P him to sell the two coults 


* Well, £0 home, Jack, and G 
he will, for what you did this ane you, and #0 


Jack accordingly departed, after bidaj ; 
ther and brother ieenti. » alter bidding his mo- 


APPARITIONS, 
The celebrated historian De Thou, had a very sin- 
gular adventure at Summer, in the year 1598, which 
shows the happy effects of a calm enquiry into the 
cause of any alarming or extraordinary appearance. 
Une night having retired to rest, very much fatigued 
while he was enjoying a sound sleep, he felt a very 
extraordinary weight upon his feet, which, havin 
made him turn suddenly, fell down and awakene 
him. At first he imagined that it had been only a 
dream; but hearing soon after some noise in his 
chamber, he drew aside the curtains and saw by the 
help of the moon, which at that time shone very 
bright, a large white figure walking up and down, 
and at the same time observed upon a chair, some 
rags, which he thought belonged to thieves who had 
come torob him. ‘lhe figure then approached his 
bed, he had the courage to ask it what it was. “I 
am,” said the figure, * the Queen of Heaven.’”? Had 
such a figure appeared to any credulous ignorant 
man, he would doubtless have trembled with fear 
and frightened the whole neighbourhood with a mar- 
vellous description of it. But De Thou had too 
much understanding to be imposed upon. Ou hearing 
the words which dropped from the figure, he imme- 
diately concluded it was a mad woman, got up, and 
called his servants, and ordered them to turn her out 
of doors; he then retired to bed and fell asleep.— 
Next morning he found he had not been deceived in 
his conjecture, and that having forgot to shut the 
door, this female figure had escaped from her keep- 
ersand entered his apartment. The brave Schom- 
berg, to whom De Thou related his adventure some 
days after, confessed that in such a case he would 
not have shown so much courage. The King like- 
wise, who was informed of it by Schomberg, made 
the same acknowledgment. ; 
The following relation contains a description of 
an apparition of a different kind, no less appalling. 
Mr. Schmidt, mathematical teacher at the school of 
Ptorte, near Nuremburg, which had formerly been 
4 cloister, once happened to awake suddenly as the 
morning began to dawn. On opening his eyes, he 
beheld with astonishment a monk standing at the 
foot of hisbed. Looking at him stediastly, he ap- 
peared to be well fed; and his head, far from small, 
was sunk a little between a pair of very broad shoul- 
ders, The chamber was sufficiently secured, Mr. 
Schmidt alone slept in it; and he was very certain 
that no one would attempt to put a trick upon him in 
Jest. He knew also that no part of his elothes or 


any thing clse was hanging at his bed’s foot. The 


figure exactly resembled that of a monk, clothed in 
a white surplice, the falling folds of which were 


‘Why,’ replied Jack, ‘it’s agreed to put a coal in 
the thatch, in the first place; and although they were 
aleard to name what he’s to get besides, 1 doubt | 
theyll make a spatch-cock of himself. ‘They won’t 
meddle with any other of the family, though—but 
he’s down for it.’ 

* Are you to be one of them?’ asked Mick. 

‘I was the third man named,’ replied the other, 
*bekase, they said, | knew the place.’ 

‘Jack,’ said his emaciated brother, with much so- 
lemnity, raising himself up in the bed, ‘ Jack, if you 
have act or part in. that bloody business, God in his 
glory you’ll never see. Fly the country—cut off a 
finger or a toe—break your arm, or do something 
that may prevent you trom bein’ there. Ob, my 
God!’ he exclaimed, while the tears fell fast down 
his pale cheeks—‘ to go to murder the man, and lave 
his litle family widouta head or a father over them, 
and his wife a widow! ‘To burn his place, widout 
rhime, or rason, or offince. Jack, if you go, Vil 
die cursing you, L’ll appear to you—l’Il let you rest 
neither night nor day, sleeping or waking, in bed or | 
out of bed. Vili haunt you, till you'll curse the very 
day you war born.’ 

* Whisht, Mickey,’ said Jack, ‘you’re frightening 
me: Vil not go—will that satisfy you”’ 

‘ Well, chrop down on your two knees, there,’ said 
Mickey, ‘ and swear betore the God that has his eye 
upor you this minute, that yew ll have no hand in 
injuring him or bis while you live. If you don’t do 
this, L’li not rest in my grave, and maybe Ill be a 
corpse before mornin’. 

‘Well Mickey,’ said Jack, who, though wild and 
unthinking, was a lad whose heart and affections 
were good, *it would be hard for me to refuse you 
that much, and you not likely to be long with me— 
I will;’ and he accordingly knelt down and swore 
solemnly, in words which his brother dictated to 
him, that he would not be concerned in the intended 
murder. 

‘ Now, give me your hand, Jack,’ said the invalid; 
‘God bless you—and so he will. Jack, if I depart 
before I see you again, Pll die happy. That man 
has supported me and my mother for near the last 
three months, bad as you think him, Why Jack, 
we would both be dead of hunger long ago only for 

his family; and, my God! to think of such a murder- 
ing intention, makes my blood run cowld : 

* You had better give him a hint, then,’ said Jack, 
‘some way, or he’ll be done for, as sure as you’re 


stretched on that bed; but don’t mintion vames, if 


clearly to be distinguished. Had an ignorant timid 
man beheld this appearance, he would probably have 
covered himself with the bed clothes, and firmly 
maintained that the ghost of a monk had appeared to 
him. Asthe school had tormerly been a cloister, 
many monks had been buried both in the church and 
church yard, and it was currently reported among the 
vulgar that the place was haunted. Mr. Schmidt, 
however, neither ignorant nor timid, immediately 
coujectured that his eyes were deceived, though he 
could not conceive in what manner, 

He raised himself up a little in his bed, but the 
apparition did not move; he only saw some more of 
it, and the folds of his surplice were still more cons 
spicuous, Altera little while he moved towards the 
right, yet the apparition remained, and he seemed 
to have in part a side view of it; but so soon as he 
moved his head so far as to have a slight glimpse of 
Ue bed’s foot, the apparition retreated backwards, 
though still with its face to the bed. Following the 
apparition quickly with his eyes, it retreated with 
speed, swelled as it retreated to a gigantic form, a 
rastiing noise was heard, and—at once the apparition 
was changed into a gothic window with white cur- 
tains, which was opposite to the bed’s foot, and about 
six or seven feet distant from it. Several times after 
this, Mr. Schmidt endeavored when he awoke to see 
the same appearance, but to no purpose, the window 
always looking like a window only. Some weeks 
after, however, after awaking, as the day began to 
dawn, he again perceived the monk’s apparition at 
his bed’s toot. Being now aware what occasioned 
it, he examined it narrowly. ‘The great arch of the 
window formed the mouk’s shoulders, a smaller arch 
inthe centre of this his head, and the curtains his 
surplice. ‘The folds of these appeared much stronger 
than they did at the same distance by day light.— 
Thus the figure of the monk appeared plainer, near- 
er, and smaller than the window would have done, 


—Dick’s Improvement of Society. 


RAILWAYS. 

Before the establishment of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, there were twenty-two regular, 
and about seven occasional extra coaches, between 
those places, which, in full, could only carry, per 
day, 688 persons. The railway, from its commence- 
ment, carried 700,000 persons in eighteen months, 
being an average ef 1070 per day. it has not been 
| stopped for a single day. ‘There has occurred but 
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one fatal accident on it in eighteen months. The 
fare by coach was 16s, inside, and 5s. outside; by 
railway it is 5s. inside, and 3s. 6d, outside. The 
time occupied in making the journey by coach was 
four hours; by railway it is one hour and three 
quarters. All the coaches but one have ceased run- 
ning, and that chiefly for the conveyance of parcels, 
The mails all travel by the railway, at a saving to 
government of two-thirds of the expense. ‘The rail- 
way coaches are more commodious than others; the 
travelling is cheaper, safer, and easier. A great 
deal of trafic which used to go by othe roads comes 
now by railway: both time and money are saved, 
though the length of the journey may be often in- 
creased. The proportion of passengers carried by 
railway over those carried by coach has been 22 to 
10 in winter, and 17 or 18 to10 in summer. A regi- 
ment of soldiers has been earried by the railway 
from Manchester to Liverpool in two hours, Gen- 
tlemen’s carriages are conveyed on tracks by the 
railway. The locomotive travels in safety after dark. 
The rate of carriage of goods is 10s. per ton; by 
canal it used to be 15s. per ton. The time occupied 
in the journey by railway is two hours; by canal it 
is twenty hours. The canals have reduced their 
rates thirty per cent. Goods are delivered in Man- 
chester the same day they are received in Liverpool; 
by canal they were never delivered before the third 
day. By railway, goods, such as wines and spirits, 
are not subject to the pilferage which existed on 
the canals. The saving to manufacturers in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester in the carriage of 
cottonalone has been £20,000 per annum; some 
houses of business save £500 a year in carriage.— 
Persons now go from Manchester to Liverpool and 
back in the same day with the greatest ease; former- 
ly they were generally obliged to be absent the 
greater part of two days. More persons now travel 
on their own business. The raijway is assessed to 
the parochial rates in all the parishes through which 
it passes: through only SL miles, it pays between 
£3000 and £4000 per annum in parochial rates.— 
Coal-pits have been sunk and manufactories esta- 
blished in the line, giving great employment tojhe 
poor; manufactories are also erected on the Mine, 
giving increased empleyment, and thus reducing the 
number of claimants for parochial relief. 

The railway pays one-fifth of the poor rates in the 

arishes through which it passes. Fresh coal mines 
late been sunk, owing to facilities of carriage and 
reduced price. It is found advantageous for the car- 
riage of milk and garden produce: arrangements 
are about to be made to carry milk 15 miles at 1s, 
per 10 gallons (2. e. less than one farthing per quart.) 
A great deal of land on the line has been let for 
eg s ground at increased rents. Residents on the 

ine find the railway a great convenience, by ena- 
bling them to attend to their business in Manches- 
ter and Liverpool with ease, at little expense. No 
inconvenience is felt by residents from smoke or 
noise, but, on the contrary, great advantages are 
experienced by means of travelling, to and fro, dis- 
tances of 10 miles in half an hour for 1s., and with- 
out any fatigue. The engines only burn coke. The 
value of land on the line has been considerably en- 
hanced by the operation of the railway: land can- 
not be purchased but at a large increase of price; 
it is much sought after for building, &c. The Rail- 
way Company, in their late purchases, have been 
obliged to pay frequently double the price they ori- 
ginally paid for their land. A great deal of land 
has been sold for building at three times its former 
value. Much waste land on the line has been taken 
inte cultivation, and yields a good rent. Land own- 
ers, originally opposed to the rail-way, are now its 
warm advocates: having found their fears wholly 

roundless, they have now been solicitoas that the 
ine should pass through their land. Mr. Babbage 
observes, in his book on the ‘*Economy of Manufac- 
tures,” ‘‘One point of view in which rapid modes of 
conveyance increase the power of a country deserves 
attention. On the Manchester rail road, for exam- 
ple, above half a million of persons travel annually ; 
and supposing each person to save only one hour in 
the transit between Manchester and Liverpool, a sa- 
ving of five hundred thousand hours, or of fifty 
thousand working days of ten hours each, is effect- 
ed. Now, this is equivalent to an addition to the ac- 
tual power of the country of one hundred and sixty- 
seven men, without increasing the quantity of food 
consumed; and it should be also remarked, that the 
time of the class of men thus supplied is far more 
valuable than that of mere laborers.” 

The great utility of railways, and their produc- 
tiveness in a pecuniary point of view, have just been 
exemplified at Edinburgh, where a rail road, form- 
ed for the purpose of introducing coal to the city 
from pits a few miles distant, has been covered with 
vehicles for the conveyance of passengers to all parts 
of the adjacent country.— People’s Magazine. 


THE OFFERING. 

This is the title of another Annual, the first vol- 
ume of which has just been issued by the same pub- 
lisher. It is intended to take the ghies of the At- 
lantic Souvenir, and will no doubt prove a formida- 
ble rival to the Token. Mr. Ash deserves credit 
foc the literary enterprize that induced him to at- 
tempt this publication, and although most of our 
best writers have of late years declined giving to 
the world their mental offspring thruogh the medium 
of Annuals, we do not doubt, from a hasty perusal 
of the contents of the Offering, but that it will prove 
quite as acceptable to the public in a literary point 
of view, as any of the similar publications of the 


present day, or even of former years, I[t contains 
no less than eleven engravings, and upwards of 
thirty distinct literary contributions. Among the 
writers whose names are given, we observe H. F. 
Gould, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Sedgwick, J. H. Mif- 
flin, W. G, Clark, Mrs, Hughes, and Charles West 
Thomson. The Introduction, an Address to the 
Ladies, is quite appropriate. The engraving of the 
Tournament, by Sartain, is beautiful. The verses 
that accompany it are spirited and well done. Old 
Maids is a capital sketch. The Lines on seeing the 
picture of a child drinking from the hands of a girl 
near a fountain, possess real poetic merit. ‘The 
Captive Bird is pretty. Facts and Faney we have 
not read. The Sunset Hour, so-so, Stanzas, to the 
memory of Scott, are well done. ‘*Look on that 
Mountain,” blank verse—blank enough. The 
Whirlwind, rather trifling for Miss Gould. The 
Sybil, rather ratherish. The Alps, very good— 
much better than the engraving that accompanies 
it. The Promise, a capital story. The School in 
an vee one of the best articles in the volume. 
The Leaf, contains three or four goud verses. 
Les Epoux, by Miss Sedgwick, we have not read. 
The Pilgrim, creditable. To the Wind, quite 
poetic. 

We have not read the remainder of the articles. On 
the whole, the Offering is praise worthy. The bind- 
ing, embellishments, paper, &c. are of the most com- 
mendable character. It is much superior to the 
Token, if all the critics say of that work be true, and 
asa Philadelphia Annual, and a first experiment, we 
trust it may prove successful. Next year let the 
publisher engage half a dozen of our best writers as 
contributors, and pay them liberally, with the un- 
derstanding that their names are to be published 
with their articles, and our word for it, he will find 
no difficulty in getting up an Annual that will prove 
creditable to the literature of the country. Men 
who have brains and reputation, are not disposed in 
hese mercenary times to use them up for nothing. 


—— 


POETRY: 
DON’T TALK OF SEPTEMBER. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, 


Don’t talk of September!—a lady 

Must think it of all months the worst; 

- The men are preparing already 

To take themselves off on the first: 
I try to arrange a small party, 

The girls dance together,—how tame! 
Id get up my game of ecarte, — 

But they go to bring down their game! 


Last month, their attention to quicken, 
A supper I knew was the thing; 
But now from my turkey and chicken 
They’re tempted by birds on the wing? 
They shoulder their terrible rifles, 
(It’s really too much for my nerves!) 
And slighting my sweets and my triftes, 
Prefer my Lord Harry’s preserves! (of game} 


Miss Lovemore, with great consternation, 
Now hears of the horrible plan, 

And fears that her little flirtation 
Was only a flash in the pan! 

Oh! marriage is hard of disgestion, 
The men are all sparing of words; 

And now ’stead of popping the question, 
They set off to pop ut the birds, 


Go, false ones, your aim is so horrid, 
That love atthe sight of you dies: 

You care not for locks on the forehead,— 
The locks made by Manon you prize! 

All thoughts sentimental eaploding, 
Like fints | behold you depart; 

You heed not, when priming and loading, 
The load you have left on my heart. 


They talk about patent percussions, 
And all preparations for sport; 
And these dowdle barrel discussions 

Exhaust doudle bottles of port! 
The dearest is deaf to my summons 
As off on his poney he jogs; 
A doleful condition is woman’s; 
The menare all gone to the Dogs! 


TIME AND HIS CHILDREN. 


Time paused one day as he went his round, 
For he feltan inward pain, 

And he took his seat on a lofty ground, 
With a melancholy strain: 


**O that my daughter Truth so bright, 
With Falsehood could keep pace; 

For I see he troubles the world outright, 
And covers with woes its face.” 


And his heart beat high as he turned around, 
At the noise of footsteps nigh, 

And he knew as he heard the thundering sound, 
It was Falsehood speeding by. 


Sire,” cried Falsehood, ‘since we met, 
I have busily been engaged, 

Ihave made a breach in the kingdoms each, 
And the world [ left enraged. 


‘* I met just now, a poor old man, 
And his locks were turning gray: 

‘No mercy,’ | cried, ‘for your guilt is dyed, 
And cannot be washed away;’ 


‘**So the old man perished in despair, 
Where he humbly kneeled to pray; 

And then came up a maiden fair, 
Whose lover was far away; 


I told her he lay by another’s side; 
And so she faded away, 

But her lover returned and found her not, 
And he died yesterday,” 


Then the old man shook like a leaf, and wept 
When he heard this tale of wo: 

And he turned to Truth, and said, ‘* Forsooth, 
O daughter, what can we do?” 


** O sire,” she cried, eyes are dim 
With my weeping, night and day; 

For Falsehood is strong, and he flies along, 
Like lightning’s flash away. 


** And he will not stop a moment for me, 
But madly on he goes; 

And wherever I go, it is ever so, 
He has filled the world with woes.” 


And the old man wept again, like a child, 
At what he heard her say; 

Then he took his course on his frery horse, 
For he could not longer stay. 


So Time passed on his eagle flight, 
And Falsehood followed fast; 

But Truth went slow, and her heart beat low, 
To think how her lot was cast. 


I DREAMED.—syY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


I dreamed—and ’twas a lovely, blessed dream, 
That I again my native hills had found, 

The mossy rocks, the valley, and the stream 
That used to hold me eaptive te its sound. 


I was a child again—I roamed anew 
About my early haunts, and saw the whole 
‘That fades with waking memory, from the view 
Of this mysterious thing we call the soul. 


A very child again beside the brook, 
1 made my puny hand a cup to dip 
Among the sparkling waters, where I took 
Its hollow full, and brought it to my lip, 


And oh! that cooling draught I still can taste, 
And feel it in the spirit and the flesh; 

*Tis like a fount, that in the desert waste 
Leaps out, the weary pilgrim to refresh. 


The spice of other days was borne along, 
From shrub and ferest, on the balmy breeze; 
I heard my warbling wild bird’s tender song 
Come sweet and thrilling thro’ the rustling trees. 


All was restored, as in the sunny day, 
When I believed my little, rural ground 
The centre of the world, whose limits lay 
Just where the bright horizon hemmed it round, 


And she who was my sister then, but now 
What she may be, the pure immortals know, 

Who round the throne of the Eternal bow, 
And bathe in glory veiled from all below. 


But, she was there, who, with her riper years, 
Once walked, the guardian of my infant feet, 

Drew from my hand the thorn, wiped off my tears, 
And brought her flowers to deck our grassy seat. 


I saw her cheek with life’s warm current flushed, 
Clung to the fingers that I used to hold, 

Heard the loved voice that is forever hushed, 
Anc felt the form that long ago was cold. 


All I have been, and known, in all the years 
Since I was sporting in that cherished spot— 

My hopes, my joys, my wishes and my tears, 
As only dreamings, were alike forgot. 


*T was this that made my dream so blest and bright, 
And me the careless thing that I was then; 

Yet, Time! 1 would not now reverse thy flight, 
And risk the running of my race again. 


The fairest joys that struck their roots in earth 
I would not rear again, to bloom and fade! 
I’ve had them once, in their ideal worth, 
Their height I’ve measured, and their substance 
weigh’d. 


Nor, those who sleep in peace, would I awake, 

To have their hearts with time’s delusions filled, 
The seal that God has set | would not break, 

Nor call the voice to lips that he has still’d 


And still 1, love my dream—’twas very sweet 
To be among my native hills again, 

Where my light heart was borne by infant feet, 
The careless, blissful creature I was then! 


Whene’erl think of it, the warm tears roll, 
Unealled and unforbidden, down my cheek, 
But not for joy nor sorrow. O, my soul! 


Thy nature, power, or purpose, who can speak? 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, by Henry Whit 
PAINE, to Miss LAVINIA BATTELL 


On the evening of the 17th instant, by the R 
Chandler, Mr. JOHN FIELD, to Miss M ev. George 
ail of Kensington. ARIA PALMER, 

n Wednesday evening, 16th inst. by John Sw; 
Mayor, Mr. JEREMIAH STARR, to Miss MARY "ANG 


all of this city. 

a Chilisquaque township, by the Rey. D, Ki 

Mr. JAMES M‘CAHON, of Chisquaque, to Miss Mena? 
B. HAWTHORN, formerly of Philadelphia, 

On Wednesday evening, 16th inst. by the Rey. John W. 
James, Mr. R. H. JOHNSON, to Miss ADELINE, daugh, 
ter of the late Charles Hinkle, of Newtown, Bucks count 4 

Ou Monday evening. by the Rev. Thos. G, Allen M 
TOLLMAN, of Sunbury, to Miss ELIZA, 

ED, daughter of the lat Blanes 

of Muncey. “ ¢ Rev, Wm. Eldred, 
n the 16th inst.by the Rev. A.C. Thomas, Mr. 

INGTON G.HAGAMAN, to Miss HESTER 

of the N. Liberties. 

i Sunday evening, the 10th Aug. by the Rev. Fred’k 

D. Schaeffer, Mr. WM. DAUGHERTY to Mi 

LAFFERTY, all of this city. 

15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wain. 

wright, h » REED, t ISA, 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. C. P. Krauth 
GEORGE W. WARD, to Miss MARY, daughter of = 
all of this city. 

n Thursday evening, by the Rev. Wm. A. Wigg; 
Mr. JAMES WIGGINS, to Miss MARY ANN HU 
INSON, daughter of Benjamin Hutchinson, Esq. all of 
Kensington. 

On the I4th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Engles, WIL 
ARMSTRONG IRVINE, M. D. of 
Pa. to SARAH J. daughter of Dr. Stephex Duncan, of 
Natchez, Mississippi. ‘ 

In January last, by the Rev. J. 8. Randolph, Mr. SAM. 
UEL A. LEWIS, to Miss SARAH SPARKS, all of this 
cily. 

On Thursday evening, 17th inst. by the Rev. Wm. M. 
Engies, Mr JOHN M. FORD, to Miss MARY 8, daughter 
of the late Motheral Wilson. 

On the 26th ultimo, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
HENRY BOND, to Miss SUSANNAH A. WILLIAMS 
both of Philadelphia. 

On the 16th instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
JOSEPH D. WILLIAMS, to Miss RACHEL ANN EP. 
FINGER, both of Delaware county. 

On the 14th inst. by the Rev. J. Rusling, Mr. JOHN #, 
INSKEEP, to MARY A. CRIM. 

On the 15th inst. by the same, PACK SING, from China 
to MARGARET SHON, of Chinese extraction, 

On the 16th instant, by the same, JOHN HOBSON, to 
ANNA KUHN. 

On Wednesday evening, 16th inst. by the Rev. Zelotes 
Fuller, Mr. SAMUEL H. YOUNG, to Miss REBECCA 
CHRISTINE, ail of the Northern Liberties. 

On Saturday evening, 5th inst. by Elder J. G. Collon, 
of Phenixville, Mr. DANIEL MARCH, to Miss PHILA. 
DELPHIA ROSSITER, of Schuylkill township, Ches- 
ter county. 

On Thursday evening, 10th instant, by the Rev. G. T. 
ry HENRY BELIN, to Miss ISABELLA DANDE. 

OT. 

On the evening of the 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr George 
Chandler, Mr. CHRISTOPHER C. ELLENWOOD, to 
Miss MARY ANNC FISHER, all of Kensington. 

On the evening of the 10th ult. at Sommerville;by his 
Honour the Mayor, THOMAS FORREST BENTON, M. 
D., — RAH ELIZABETH, daughter of AlbanusC. Lo 
gan, Esq. 

At New York, on Saturday, by the Rev. Wm. Jackson, 
EDWARD W. TIERS, of Philadelphia, to CHRISTIANA 
T. daughter of Foster Nostrand, of New York. 


DIED. 


At Burlington, N. J. on Friday evening, JOHN H. 
CARR, Esq. late of the U.S. Navy. 7 

At his residence, near Harrisburg, on Tuesday night, 
afier a short but severe illness, ADAM H. ORTH, Esq. for 
several years past Transcribing Clerk of the House ot Re- 
presentatives of this State, aged about 35 years. 

On Saturday evening, 19th inst.MissJANE ANN LEA- 
COCK, formerly of the [sland of Barbadoes. 

On Monday morning 21inst. Mr. WLLLIAM P. PAUL, 
in the 57th year of his age. 

At New Orleans, of the yellow fever, Mr. JAMESKEN- 
NEDY, mate of the schr. Bonita, aged about 24 years, 4 
native of Baltimore. 

At New Orleans, on the 4th inst. of the prevailing 
epidemic. Mr. HENRY PITTMAN, Printer, of Alexat- 
dria, D. C. aged 32 years. 

On Thursday morning, 17th inst. Mrs. CATHERINE 
WILSON, in the 3eth year of her age. 

On Wednesday evening, afier a short but severe illness 
Mrs. ELIZABETH, wife of John B. Ashmead. 

On Tuesday evening, 15th inst. after a lingering ill- 
ness, WILLIAM B. LUCAS, in the 57th year of his age. 

On Monday, 14th inst. at Haddonfield, (N. J.) ANN M. 
soa of Philadelphia, widow of the late William A. 
Shaw. 

On Friday morning, atter a long and severe illness, Mr 
ELIZA WECKERLEY, aged 38 years. 

On Thursday, 17th inst. Mrs. MARY DAVIS, consort 
of Lewis Davis, in the 3ist year of her age, after a linge 
ing illness, which she bore with christian resignation. 

On Sunday morning, after a very short illness, Mis 
PATIENCE RAYBOLD, widow of the late Joshua Ra) 
bold, Esq. in the 64th year of her age. 

Suddenly, at Easton, Pa. on the 19th instant, Madame 
MAGOYNE, relict of the late Capt. Magoyne from Pan’ 
She died at the advanced age of 100 years, 11 months a! 
29 days. She had 17 children, 150 grand children, # 
great grand children. She maintained her mental fact! 
ties until the last moments of her existence. 

On Thursday afternoon, after a lingering illness, Mi 
WM. HERKNESS, in the 24th year of his age. 

On Wednesday morning, 16th inst. after a long a? 
painful illness, which he bore with christian fortitude 
Mr. JOEL BROWN, in the 48th year of his age. ; 

Ou Saturday, the 12th inst, Miss ELIZABETH COATS 
in the 15th year of her age, daughter of John Coats, 5. 
Southwark. 

On Friday morning, 18th inst. Mr. THOMAS BOWES 
in the 29th year of his age. 

On the 18th inst. Mrs. MARIA DORSEY, relict of 
late Dr. John 8 Dorsey. 

On Sunday, 20th inst. Mrs. MARY TURNER, wid0 
of the late Mr. John Turner. . 

At New Orleans, on the 3d inst. of the ‘prevailing ep 
demic, Mr. ROBERT MOODY, Printer, aged 23 years, 
native of New York. 
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